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EEE] HARVARD Kennedy School 
S JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 


on the Press, Politics and Public Policy 


Announces the Winner of the 


2009 GOLDSMITH PRIZE 
FOR-INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 


Debbie Cenziper and Sarah Cohen 
The Washington Post 
“Forced Out: The Cost of D.C.’s Condo Boom” 


Cenziper and Cohen analyzed 128,000 housing-code violation reports, 


1,000 court cases and hundreds of government records through more than 


50 FOIA requests. They found dozens of landlords had thwarted the law 


by driving tenants from their homes by refusing repairs or forcing families 


to live without heat, hot water or electricity. The series prompted new laws, 


mass dismissals and a citywide lawsuit against slumlords. 


FINALISTS 


Ames Alexander, 
Kerry Hall, 
Franco Ordofiez, 
Ted Mellnik, and 
Peter St. Onge 
The Charlotte 
Observer 

“The Cruelest Cuts: 
The Human Cost 
of Bringing Poultry 
to Your Table” 
The Charlotte Observer's 
investigation revealed 
how one company 
ignored and threatened 
injured workers as it 
created an illusion of 
safety inside its plants. 


Jim Schaefer, 
M.L. Elrick, and 
Detroit Free 
Press Staff 
Detroit Free Press 
“A Mayor in Crisis” 
The Free Press’s 
yearlong investigation 
exposed lies, false 
testimony and insider 
dealings of then- 
Detroit Mayor Kwame 
Kilpatrick and his top 
aide as they attempted 
to cover up their 
romantic affair. 


David Barstow 
| The New York Times 
| “Message Machine” 


David Barstow 
| documented how the 
| Pentagon constructed 
| an elaborate apparatus 
to co-opt military 
analysts — mostly 
retired generals —to 
make its case for the 
war and the long 
occupation in Iraq. 


Patricia 

Sabatini and 

Len Boselovic 
Pittsburgh 

| Post-Gazette 

| “Degree of Influence: 
| Academic Corruption 
at West Virginia 
University” 

Sabatini and 
Boselovic’s investiga- 
tion found that an MBA 
claimed by the daugh- 
ter of the governor of 
West Virginia was a 
false degree that was 
conferred by academic 
fraud. Exposure of the 
university’s cover-up 
prompted resignations 
of its top officers. 








Abrahm 
Lustgarten 
ProPublica 

“Buried Secrets: 
Is Natural Gas Drilling 
Endangering U.S. 
Water Supplies?” 
Abrahm Lustgarten 
exposed the potential 
threat to drinking 
water supplies from 
the largely unregulated 
business of drilling 
for natural gas. 


GOLDSMITH 
CAREER 
AWARD FOR 
EXCELLENCE 
IN JOURNALISM 


Gwen Ifill 

The Moderator and 
Managing Editor of 
Washington Week 
and Senior 
Correspondent 

for The NewsHour 
with Jim Lehrer 








GOLDSMITH 
BOOK PRIZE 
WINNERS 


Best 
Academic 
Book 


Markus Prior 
Post-Broadcast 
Democracy: 

How Media Choice 
Increases Inequality 
in Political 
Involvement and 
Polarizes Elections 


Best 
Trade Book 


Jane Mayer 
The Dark Side: 
The Inside Story 
of How The War 
on Terror Turned 
into a Waron 
American Ideals 


For more information, 


visit the Shorenstein Center website: 


www. shorensteincenter.org 








“To assess the performance of journalism... 
to help stimulate continuing improvement 
in the profession, and to speak out for what 
is right, fair, and decent.” 

—from the founding editorial, 1961 
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66 y all means, we call down God’s power on the media, particularly the 
Globe”—the prayer of Cardinal Bernard Law, back when The Boston Globe 
was first digging into the problem of pedophile priests. In 2009, the paper 

faces a projected loss of $85 million and a threat from its owner, The New York 

Times Company, to shut it down. God’s wrath? No, it’s the recession and the adjust- 
ment to the Internet. Print circulation is substantial but falling; Boston.com, the 

Globe’s Web site, is a huge success with readers but they don’t pay. This is the great 
conundrum, which so many journalists are working to solve. What’s not much help 

is the glib crowd on the sidelines urging that we just let newspapers fail. A recent 

column by Michael Kinsley gave voice to its blind faith in the market: “If General 

Motors goes under, there will still be cars. And if The New York Times disappears, 
there will still be news.” Much could be said about those reductive sentences. As 

a partial counterpoint we recommend chapter twenty-four of J. Anthony Lukas’s 

Common Ground, his wonderful book about class and race in Boston, which runs 

through the history of the Globe, a paper that could be “erratic and capricious” and 

also “ebullient, inventive, surprising” when Boston needed it. Big stories and big 
cities still require strong news institutions. It took more than a century to build one 
with the traditions and the resources to take on the Church in Boston, for just one 

example, and if the Globe falls, it would take a long time to build another. csr 





Uncomfortable truths After 
The Boston Globe investigated 
in 2002, Cardinal Bernard Law 
and feilow clergy were forced to 
deal with pedophile priests. 
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EDITORIAL 


All Together Now 


Journalism’s collaborative future 


Over the last year, a number of news outlets have done what has 
traditionally been anathema to journalists: collaborate with the 
competition. From Florida to Maine, Ohio to Texas, newspapers 
(mostly) are sharing content, merging bureaus, and consolidating 
printing operations. The efforts that have garnered headlines, 
though, have a whiff of desperation about them—if not for the 
severity of the problems newspapers face, we sense, none of this 


would be happening. But beyond this safety-in-numbers mind- 
set, there is something more fundamental under way. Journal- 
ists are creating ways to work with one another, with students, 
and with the public to sustain journalism’s most important 
contributions to society. 

Wisconsin is an emerging hub of this experimentation. 
In February, Andy Hall, a long-time investigative reporter, 
launched the Wisconsin Center for Investigative Reporting 
with $100,000 from the Ethics and Excellence in Journalism 
Foundation. The center, housed at the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison School of Journalism & Mass Communication, 
has partnered with the school, and with Wisconsin public 
broadcasting. Hall hopes to bring in other media outlets in 
the state, as well a cadre of volunteer “citizen investigators.” 

In early April, meanwhile, a cross-section of Madison-area 
media—from mainstream outlets to Spanish-language outlets 
to a high-school newspaper—attended an organizational 
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meeting for a new collaborative effort 
called All Together Now. 

The Madison projects come on the 
heels of The New England Center for 
Investigative Reporting, which launched 
in January at Boston University, and the 
Stabile Center for Investigative Journal- 
ism here at Columbia. And these cen- 
ters follow in the footsteps of the Center 
for Investigative Reporting in Berkeley, 
which has been doing collaborative 
work since 1977, and the Center for Pub- 
lic Integrity, which began in 1989. 

So its no coincidence that c1rr and 
cP! will bring Hall and the rest of the 
upstarts together this summer for a con- 
ference in New York to begin discuss- 
ing what organizers hope will eventu- 
ally become a fifty-state consortium of 
nonprofit, collaborative, investigative 
centers. Bill Buzenberg, who runs the 
Center for Public Integrity, says he has 
been in touch with refugees from the 
Rocky Mountain News in Denver and the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer about starting 
online operations. 

Collaboration needs to become cen- 
tral to journalism’s mission—and the 
mainstream press needs to get on board. 
From foreign capitals to U.S. statehouses, 
it is a way to extend our shrinking news- 
rooms, begin to rebuild public trust, and 
ensure that the standards of the profes- 
sional press help shape the development 
of new journalistic endeavors. 

Jan Schaffer is trying to give main- 
stream outlets a nudge. Schaffer, who 
heads J-Lab: The Institute for Interac- 
tive Journalism, is building a project in 
which five mainstream news outlets in 
different markets will each partner with 
five hyper-local sites in their communities. She hopes to have 
the partnerships in place by early summer. 

Collaboration poses a number of challenges, both opera- 
tional and ethical. How do you handle real or perceived con- 
flicts of interest related to funders? What is the appropriate 
role for students and citizen volunteers in investigations that 
can damage reputations and influence public policy? How 
will former competitors work together, and to what extent 
should competition be part of the collaborative equation? 

These efforts depend on philanthropy now, but as they 
evolve, another challenge will be to develop multiple revenue 
sources to replace all or part of the grants. “The question,” 
says Hall, “is whether, over time, communities will help sup- 
port organizations like ours.” Collaboration is no silver bul- 
let, but the potential upside is hard to deny. And if it makes 
people feel invested in serious journalism, then they will be 
more likely to support it. cur 


Illustration by Biddy Maroney 
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LETTERS 


O Pioneers! 

“Good writers are scarce” writes Amanda 
Michel in “Get Off the Bus” (cur, March/ 
April). But good reporters are even 
scarcer. Michel, like most nonjournalists, 
seems to make the mistake of believing 
that journalism is writing. No, journal- 
ism is based on reporting. And report- 
ing is hard, time-consuming, and expen- 
sive. There was a small bit of reporting in 
this effort, and that’s commendable. But 
that seems to be where more emphasis 
should be placed in subsequent trials. 
Abe 
Comment posted on CJR.org 


The great advantage of the kind of dis- 
tributed research OffTheBus produced 
is the capacity to amass facts. If you cre- 
ate a task that is inherently verifiable (re- 
searching public documents, e.g.), you 
can do much more fact-based reporting. 
That means the role of reporter/editor 
changes in citizen-journalism projects, 
to one that requires extensive manage- 
ment capacity and planning. Then, and 
only then, is the second-level task of 
writing called on. 

Because I think we are in a crisis of 
public information—more is available, 
but less is aggregated in a meaning- 
ful way—this kind of project is critical. 
OffTheBus didn’t do it perfectly, and 
I don’t read Michel’s article as trium- 
phalist. It’s an educational one: here’s 
what we did; here’s some first steps; and 
if we’re going to figure out how to do 
good journalism on less money, here 
are some ideas. 

Zephyr Teachout 
Durham, NC 


Quality Assurance 

In Charles M. Sennott’s description of 
the struggle to get GlobalPost off the 
ground (“Roll the Dice,” cur, March/ 
April), he fails to address the meager 
amount GlobalPost pays freelancers. 
GlobalPost offered to publish a story I 
proposed at what amounted to twenty- 
six cents a word. The terms: it would 
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More 
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but less is 
ageregated ina 
meaningful way. 


own exclusive rights to the writing 
worldwide into eternity as well as the 
rights to all material related to the work. 
It is GlobalPost’s right to make money 
from freelance writing, but with non- 
negotiable terms like this for freelancers, 
I fail to see how quality journalists will 
agree to sign away all rights to their own 
work. In the end, the brands consistent 
with quality content will survive, and 
that requires negotiating with freelanc- 
ers to come to terms that are fair and 
equitable to both sides. 

Kristen Gillespie 

Amman, Jordan 


Mad About Maddow 

The sweet smell of celebrity wafts 
through the pages of Alissa Quart’s 
piece on Rachel Maddow (“The Sarcas- 
tic Times,” cyr, March/April). It’s swell 
that the profile, perhaps having been re- 
jected by Entertainment Weekly as too 
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letters@cjr.org 


fawning, found a home in cyr. I won’t 

soon forget the image of the bookish but 

witty MSNBC anchor “as she gleefully re- 
moved her pancake makeup (which she 

appeared to despise).” I readily confess 

to being well beyond “the over-twenty- 
five and under-fifty-four demographic” 
that The Rachel Maddow Show is ap- 
parently usurping from Larry King Live. 
Well, long may she reign. But Quart’s 

dippy paean hardly seems to be aimed 

at the allegedly “far more sophisticated 

audience” that tunes in to Maddow. 

E. Michael Desilets 

Los Angeles, CA 


Carbon Debating 

I am surprised and disappointed to find 

CJR, in its March/April Darts & Laurels, 
joining the Union of Concerned Scien- 
tists in suggesting there’s a place for coal 

in our future. You admit that carbon cap- 
ture “has not been proven to work on any 
meaningful scale,” yet fail to understand 

that investing in coal is another Star Wars 

scam that will drain resources away from 

wind, waves, and solar development, bat- 
tery improvement, and a smart grid—in 

other words, the science necessary for 
the viable continuation of our planet. 

In your discussion, you ignore the 
devastation caused by mountaintop 
mining, and you fudge your argument 
by saying that “integrated gasification 
combined cycle...could reduce or elimi- 
nate coal ash as a byproduct.” So that the 
coal-ash problem will endanger fewer of 
our citizens, if it ever proves viable? 

As for your suggestion that we leave 
all this to the scientists, the fact that ucs 
has surrendered to the coal industry is 
enough to contradict that argument. Now 
that you have joined them, I guess it is up 
to us activists to get on your case. 
Joseph Nash 
Honolulu, HI 


The editors respond: We would love to 
see the U.S. wean itself off coal and other 
fossil fuels. Perhaps it is even possible 





to do it within a decade, as Al Gore has 

ambitiously proposed. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that China and India would follow 

suit. Coal use is expected to rise two per- 
cent per year and account for 29 per- 
cent of the world’s energy by 2030 (and 

with renewable energies growing even 

faster, that is not a status-quo projec- 
tion). As such, it is not unreasonable to 

ask whether carbon capture and stor- 
age could mitigate some of coal burn- 
ing’s harmful byproducts. As we wrote in 

our Dart, there will never be “clean coal,” 
and there are many reasons to doubt ccs 

technology. Still, in calling out industry 

neglect that may have led to last winter’s 

ash spills in Harriman, Tennessee, the 

press failed to clarify the environmental 

complexities around coal, including the 

issue of ccs. Government and industry 
are forging ahead with pilot plants to test 
various forms of the technology. That 
may or may not be a bad idea—our point 
was that journalists missed an opportu- 
nity to help the public decide. 


What’s the Rush? 

Michael Schudson and Danielle Haas 
(“Luces in the Sky,” March/April 2009) 
warn of the dangers of journalistic bias 
sometimes brought about by the influ- 
ence of the pharmaceutical industry or 
others. Just as dangerous, though, is 
the possibility that the media will sen- 
sationalize or misrepresent the latest il- 
licit drug craze. As has been well doc- 
umented, following the more benign 
LSD coverage Schudson and Haas cite, 
unsubstantiated media claims of Lsp- 
induced suicides and violent behavior 
were common. And as reported before in 
CJR, the “crack baby” hand-wringing of 
conservatives and law-and-order types 
in the 1980s was mirrored and enlarged 
by the press’s overly dramatic and, as it 
turned out, dead-wrong reporting. (Re- 
porters seldom pursued with the same 
vigor the fact that two lethal but legal 
drugs—tobacco and alcohol—result in 
far more neonatal damage than cocaine.) 
As I watch with deep regret the demise 
of print newspapers, I fear that the rush 
to stream, blog, or Twitter the “news” 
on the Internet, smart phones, and else- 
where will lead to even more careless 
representations of our complex world. 
William Brigham 

Scotts Valley, CA 


NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


IN OUR MARCH 24 NEWS MEETING, WE ASKED WHAT VALUE—POLITICAL OR CUL- 
tural—do presidential news conferences have, and found ourselves in a debate. 


Two fundamental limitations diminish the value of presidential pressers: the admin- 
istration’s structuring the proceeding to accommodate the message; and journalistic 
compliance and timidity. That said, the presser remains the only venue that encour- 
ages presidential accountability in full view of the voting public. —David Blythe 


Pressers are valuable, not just for their (limited) intellectual exchanges—even when 
no news is broken, the way the White House frames its answers is telling—but also 
for their entertainment value. No, seriously. If a presser gets people excited about 
our political system, then that’s to the good. Nothing wrong with a little mythology 
if we recognize that the scene is as much about fiction as fact. -Megan Garber 


I agree that the spectacles of press conferences could inspire citizen involvement. To 
that end, I suggest more daring cutaways and dramatic camera pans. —Jane Kim 


I’d love it if we could get past the preselected-reporters approach and make the 
questioning process truly random. In an ideal world, wouldn’t press conferences be 
infinitely more fun to if a dapperly clad Rahm Emmanuel picked numbered ping- 
pong balls from one of those Lotto-like air machines? —Megan Garber 


Unlike the press, the public doesn’t view press conferences as political theater. We’re 
desperate for information about issues profoundly affecting our lives. —Tom 


As acitizen myself, I share that desire for information. But press conferences aren’t 
the best conduits for it. Their relative brevity inspires relatively short answers; their 
live-TV-ness encourages guardedness in answers; their planned-out-in-advance 
nature tends to inhibit frank, content-rich exchanges. —Megan Garber 


You may know everything about the administration’s policies and plans, and so a 
presser is irrelevant to you, but I don’t, and it’s valuable to me. You see? —Tom 


Yes, but the vast majority of White House news is broken from press interactions 
with people “in the trenches” of the White House, rather than from press confer- 
ences with their quick-take, camera-ready sound bites. —Megan Garber 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


OUR PREVIOUS COVER PACKAGE FOCUSED ON THE SEARCH FOR AN ECONOMIC 
model to sustain journalism, and we’ll return to that enormous theme in 

July. In this issue, we investigate coverage of two of the kinds of stories that 
exemplify why the world requires great journalism—the global economic 
meltdown, and the conflict in Gaza. In the anchor piece on the media and 

the economy—starting on page 24—we hope to settle a live debate about the 
business press: Did it provide readers with adequate warning? On Gaza, we 
present three perspectives—coverage here in the U.S. (page 40), coverage 

in Israel (online at www.cjr.org/campaign_desk/covering_gaza_from_israel. 
php), and the view from Gaza (on page 12). 

For the package on the economic meltdown, we are most grateful for a grant 
from the Investigative Fund of The Nation Institute. For the Gaza package, we 
deeply appreciate the assistance we received from the Open Society Institute. 

Our own economic stool has three legs: subscriptions (which are okay) and 
advertising (which is not), as well as asking for philanthropic support like this 
for the kind of ambitious work we think these times demand. We sometimes 
turn to our readers, too. Thus—here it comes!—if you do appreciate this kind 
of press criticism, we hope you will consider a contribution to our Fund for 
Journalism’s Future. Please see the house ad on page 2, and thank you. 

— Mike Hoyt 
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Currents 


Bull’s-Eye 


In cJR’s March/April issue, David S. 
Bennahum, who runs the Center for 
Independent Media, made the case that 
targeted Web advertising, which will 
eventually enable marketers to pinpoint 
their advertisements to individual readers, 
will soon become a major piece of the answer 
to news outlets’ online revenue woes. But 
how much of a saving grace will it be? 
Jane Kim spoke with Rishad Tobaccowala, 
CEO of Denuo, a digital-media-futures 
company that consults for The New York 
Times, among others. 
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No one seems to know defini- 
tively if targeted Web adver- 
tising will help newspapers 
enough. will it? Targeted 
Web advertising is essential 
for newspapers, because 
marketers are interested in 
buying audiences rather than 
space. Behavioral targeting 
should allow publishers to 
increase their revenue per 
impression by a factor of two 
to five times. But it alone isn’t 
likely to turn publishers from 
not being profitable to being 
profitable. 


Will it ever be able to support 
a large news operation the 
way print ads have? Large 
news operations will need 

to have multiple revenue 
streams—in addition to sell- 
ing targeted ads, finding ways 


to monetize talent, content, 
and their local nature through 
events, merchandise (i.e. 
Obama paraphernalia for 

sale in The New York Times), 
licensing of content, and a 
possible charge for premium 
archival material. 


How deeply will newspapers 
be able to target their ads? 
Targeted advertising will 
take into account contextual 
relevance (ads will reflect 
the content they run in), 
behavioral data (what the 
person did prior to reading), 
and intent (Did they come 
to the site from a search 
engine? What were they 
searching for?). For example, 
The Wall Street Journal can 
offer advertisers the ability 
to target someone reading a 
news article with a Black- 
Berry ad, because that PDA 
has been associated with 
having read three articles 

by Walter Mossberg on per- 
sonal technology and three 
articles on business travel. 
Now, Web sites often sell out 
in popular areas like travel 
and finance, but have inven- 
tory in less popular areas 
where advertisers can reach 
exactly the same person 
with the same interests. If 
publishers can prove it’s the 
same person, the advertiser 
will spend. 


What kind of infrastructure 
does this require, and how 
quickly must it be built? The 
large news organizations 
have sophisticated technol- 
ogy that they license from 
companies like Audience- 
Science, which help them 


Illustrations by Jacqui Oakley 





‘1 think if you hooked up Einstein to Twitter, it’d be garbage, 
too.’—Tom Glocer, chief executive of Thomson Reuters, speaking 
at a Futurists Meetup about the future of financial news and data 


reach various audiences that | nonfiction book titles have 
have re-aggregated online. grown longer, more subtitle- 
What they need in addition laden, and specific. John 
is the ability to allow adver- _—_ Sherer of the nonfiction pub 
tisers to buy inventory easily _ lisher Basic Books explains 
across sites through an audi- _ this trend with the fact that 
ence-on-demand platform, — there are simply more books 
helping them reach targeted _ published today. A subtitle 
audiences with a single helps a book distinguish 
transaction. This needs to itself, he says. “There will 
happen right away—other be hundreds of books about 
companies, vendors, and the economic meltdown 
agencies are already working | published this year. Each 
to achieve this. one has to have a title that’s 
focused, and an argument 


B I C that’s clearly laid out.” 
Vy ts over Today’s subtitles are 
REMEMBER WHEN A NON- stuffed with not just words, 


fiction book could get away — but keywords—the kind that 
with a short, ambiguous are likely to climb their way 


title? Walter Lippmann’s up a search-engine hierarchy. 


Public Opinion and Ernie Topical phrases like Morris’s 
Pyle’s Brave Men did not “talk radio” and “do-nothing 
emblazon thesis statements 

across their front covers. 


; ; Fleeced: How 
That information was be- 


readers of a book’s the- 

sis, and hopefully, selling 

it. While authors may still 
write their own titles, most 
book deals grant publishers 
final titling rights—and the 
latter usually tack on the 
subtitle. 

Author Ian Williams has 
written disparagingly about 
the “colonization of the book 
industry.” He claims that 


“the new rage for explanatory 


titles is not author-driven.” 
When his 2004 book Soldier 
of Fortune became the more 
tendentious Deserter: Bush’s 
War on Military Families, 
Veterans and His Past, he 
wrote in Spectator magazine 
that “the publisher left me 
with the impression this title 
was based on a straw poll 
of the sales reps.” 
The revised 
title quickly con- 


hind the title page. Barack O bama. veyed the book’s 


Compare those titles Media Mockery 


to acurrent best-seller : 
like Fleeced: How Barack of Terrori 


ideological slant 
and captured 
Web traffic 


Obama, Media Mockery of Li beral § Who Want to related not only 


Terrorist Threats, Liberals K 


Who Want to Kill Talk Radio, lf Talk Radio..... 
the Do-Nothing Congress, aR to Do About It 


Companies That Help Iran, 

and Washington Lobbyists 

for Foreign Governments Are 

Scamming Us...and What to 

Do About It. In the interest of 

space, I won’t cite Dick Mor- 

ris’s previous work. Suffice 

it to say that his titles—like Congress” can help a book 

those of other contemporary | gain traction among specific 

politicians, journalists, and online audiences already at- 

historians—leave little to the | tuned to those phrases. 

imagination. This is part of an indus- 
Peruse The New York try-wide effort toward more 

Times Best Seller Lists sophisticated marketing, 

since they first launched in says Sherer. The subtitle 

the 1940s and you'll notice = “does the work”: informing 


to “soldier,” but 


also “Bush,” “war,” 


“military,” and “vet- 
erans.” 
Writers may 
lament the publish- 
ing industry’s emphasis on 
exposition over elegance, but 
titles have arguably always 
been shaped by media 
trends. When title pages 
first emerged in the late 
fifteenth century, the “title” 
included everything printed 
on the title page. This format 
encouraged centuries of 
meandering synopsis titles: 
Robinson Crusoe’s 1719 title 
contained an exhausting 


HARD NUMBERS 


32 newspapers, of 
the nation’s 1,400 
(representing 23 states) that 


had their own bureaus in D.C. 
at the start of 2008 


71 newspapers 
(representing 35 states) 
that had D.C. bureaus in the 
mid-1980s 


?1 trade publications and 

magazines with D.C. 
bureaus or staff in 2007, up 24 
percent since 1986 


796 media outlets from 
113 countries and 
territories that are represented 
by at least one correspondent 
in D.C. (much of the growth 
from Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa) 


S percent of Americans 

that knew government 
assistance to banks and other 
financial institutions is aimed 
at getting them to lend more, 
not less 


7 percent of those 
surveyed that correctly 
identified China as the foreign 
country holding the most U.S. 
government debt 


1 38 percent increase 
; in unique visitors 
to micro-blogging site Twitter 
between February 2008 and 
February 2009 (from 475,000 
to 7 million), making it the 
fastest-growing member 
community site for the year, 
ahead of Zimbio and Facebook 


35 49 age range of 

ae most unique 
visitors to Twitter (42 percent 
of the audience) 


S number of minutes the 
average visitor spent on 
the site in February 


percent of the entire 
6 unique audience that 
accessed Twitter only from 
work, as opposed to from 
home 


Project for Excellence in Journalism, 
Foreign Press Centers, Pew Research 
Center for the People & the Press, 
Nielsen Wire, Online News Association 
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sixty-five words (since short- 
ened by posterity). 

In his book Paratexts, 
literary theorist Gérard 
Genette writes that the era 
of lean titles began as the 
publishing industry ex- 
panded during the nine- 
teenth century, and authors 
could explain their books 
outside the title page—in ads, 
or newspaper reviews. 

Alas, Victorian brevity no 
longer constitutes effective 
marketing; a sticky synopsis 
title, however, does. With 
approximately half a million 
books published in the U.S. 
annually and peddled via a 
slew of Web vendors, today’s 
titles help a book bubble to 
the surface of a crowded field. 

Chris Anderson’s concept 
of “The Long Tail” argues 
that the unlimited shelf space 
ottered by online retailers 
like Amazon causes consum- 
ers to select niche media 
over general interest. Book 
titles are following suit, with 
their focus on penetrating 
specific audiences online. So 
if readers are turned off by a 
prolix book title, it means half 
the battle is won: at least they 
found it. 

—Sacha Evans 


Cad Call 


A STUTTER IS NOT SOME- 
thing I’d wish upon anyone 
(though I could be tempted). 
Mine is blessedly behind 
me, for the most part. But it 
comes back on occasion; and 
usually at the worst mo- 
ments for a reporter, such as 
when I’m trying to establish 
trust on the phone, or have 
to approach a prominent 
person in a noisy, public 
setting. 

My humiliation has not 
been entirely for naught, 
however. I came to realize 
that a stutter could disarm, 
and even bestir a desire to 
help. More, people reveal 
themselves in their instinc- 
tive response to another’s 
distress. I didn’t have to 
finish my question—in the 
middle of which I stuttered 
badly—to see that Ray Flynn, 
Boston’s former mayor, was 
a functioning human being. 
His eyes showed genuine 
concern. In a similar situa- 
tion, Pete Rose, the disgraced 
former batting star, gave me 
a look of incomprehension. 
Former New York mayor Ed 
Koch was his usual unpleas- 
ant self—though in fairness, 


LANGUAGE CORNER FREELANCE-A-LOT 


I can’t remember whether it 
was my stutter, or just him. 
Working at a small media 
outlet provides something 
of a similar window. I host a 
weekly show on KWMR-FM, 
the community station that 
serves the rural, western side 
of Marin County, California. 
We have a committed audi- 
ence of avid readers, and so 
it is an especially good venue 
for writers. But an e-mail 
from me is not like a call 
from Oprah’s booker, or one 
from the Today show; and 
the way prominent people 
respond can reveal some- 
thing about them that Oprah 
probably doesn’t get to see. 
To be sure, I generally try 
to avoid big shots. They just 
aren’t as interesting as the 
lesser-knowns who are hun- 
gry for at-bats. As a reporter 
in Boston, i found that state- 
house pols were candid and 
unrehearsed—qualities less 
evident in say, members of 


Congress. I can’t blame them, 


given the gaffe baiting they 
usually face. Still, if someone 
has been all over the media, 
I don’t see why my listeners 
need to hear them again. 

It’s not a hard rule, how- 
ever, and some media celebs 


Write LanguageCorner@cjr.org 


WHAT HAPPENS TO MANY JOURNALISTS WHO ARE LAID OFF? IN MANY CASES, THEY BE- 
come “permalancers,” sometimes even for their previous employers. “Permalancer” (the 
noun) and “permalance” (the verb and adverb) are a conflation of “permanent” and “free- 
lancer,” and that’s what those journalists are—they freelance full time at a single company. 

While “permalancer” may have first appeared in the late 1990s, it has gained cur- 
rency in the past year, appearing almost always in reference to journalists, authors, and 
others in the publishing or entertainment business. The online Urban Dictionary’s 
usage example keeps to that code: “I was hired for a freelance position at Condé Nast; 
then, instead of hiring me full time, they kept me on permalance.” 

One might ask, “What’s the difference between a ‘permalancer’ and an outsourcer?” 
The outsourcer (let’s pretend it’s a real word) works for a company that contracts to 
work for another company, and the workers rarely toil in the contracting company’s 
offices. “Permalancers,” though, often work in the employer’s office and have desks, 
company e-mail, and telephone extensions. Besides, “outsourcing” has a negative ring 
to it, while “permalancing” has a hip irony, tinged with nostalgia for the benefits those 


jobs once carried. 
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—Merrill Perlman 


have been gracious in the 
extreme. Jonathan Alter of 
Newsweek is one. Ralph Na- 
der, too—he has talked on my 
show as though to a packed 
hall in New York. But not all 
on the left are so egalitarian. 
David Barsamian, the radio 
personality and author, was 
so ijl tempered that he made 
my studio engineer shudder. 

At least Barsamian 
showed up. I had reserva- 
tions about inviting John 
McWhorter, the linguist at 
the Manhattan Institute. 
He’s another who moves 
in the media fast lane. But 
I like to talk with genuine 
conservatives (as opposed to 
right-wing ideologues), and 
he seemed to be one. (One of 
my best shows ever was with 
Dr. Leon Kass, who chaired 
George W. Bush’s commis- 
sion on bioethics.) Besides, 
language is so inherently 
interesting, and the connec- 
tions to politics so fertile, that 
when McWhorter published 
another book—Our Mag- 
nificent Bastard Tongue—I 
couldn’t resist. 

But when I called at the 
appointed time, there was no 
answer. This is the moment 
a radio host dreads. I had to 
fill the hour with riffs on the 
book, which, unfortunately, 
was a disappointment— 
contentious where it should 
have evoked. McWhorter 
never got back to me to apol- 
ogize, as others have, even 
after I contacted his assistant. 
I have a feeling he doesn’t 
behave that way with Oprah, 
and others of her stature. 

But then there’s Jonathan 
Schell, whom I reached on 
his cell phone at a restaurant. 
He too had forgotten; but 


| he insisted on leaving his 


friends to drive home and 
do the show. Thanks again, 


| Jonathan. There’s a place for 


you in small-station heaven. 
—Jonathan Rowe 





DARTS & LAURELS KATIA BACHKO 


to the Deseret News for 

dereliction of journalis- 

tic duty in its coverage 

of the Mormon Church 

and the Church’s in- 
volvement in Proposition 8, the successful California ballot 
measure to ban same-sex marriage. 

In March, new allegations surfaced about donations made 
by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints to support 
the California legislation. Although the church reported that 
the sum of its donations was less than $200,000, a California 
advocacy group asked the state to investigate the church’s 
involvement with the National Organization for Marriage, 
which spent millions on the campaign. The inquiry into the 
Church’s support is ongoing. 

In its reporting, the Deseret News gave short shrift to the 
allegations, only quoting sources who defended the Church, 
whereas the competing Salt Lake Tribune, and other publi- 
cations, published several articles on the topic that let both 
sides express their positions. 

The Salt Lake City-based News has been owned by the 
Mormon Church since it was founded in 1850. The paper has 
long struggled to define its editorial sensibility vis-a-vis the 
Church. Under former editor John Hughes, the News tried to 
emulate The Christian Science Monitor model, in which the 
Church does not have a say editorially. But the arrival of cur- 
rent editor-in-chief Joe Cannon signaled a marked change in 
direction. In November 2007, Cannon sent a memo to his staff 
announcing that the News would begin to more closely serve 
the LDs community, both in Utah and around the world. 

One of Cannon’s most visible changes was the launch of 
Mormon Times, a new section in the paper, with a matching 
Web site, MormonTimes.com. 

Over the past year, state-government editor Josh Loftin 
says, Cannon has made it clear that the paper should seek 
to boost its readership in the LDs community, and has used 

“more Mormon” to describe the direction of the News. At the 
end of February, Cannon reorganized the newsroom, moving 
assistant managing news editor Chuck Gates and business 
editor Julianne Basinger to less influential positions as a 
result of their reluctance to get with the program. In protest, 
about a dozen reporters withheld their bylines from their 
articles on February 25. Loftin was outspoken about the pres- 
sure from Cannon, telling the Salt Lake Tribune that stories 
had been killed or altered so that they do not offend Mormon 

“sensibilities or put the LDs church in a negative light.” 

The News can’t have it both ways—either it’s an unques- 
tioning voice for the Mormon Church or it’s a publication 
that serves its entire community with unflinching coverage 
that holds nothing sacred. 


Illustration by Jacqui Oakley 


Send nominations 
dartsandlaurels@cjr.org 


' to Eyewitness News on KIRO7, Seattle’s CBS 

affiliate, for failing to publicly address serious 

questions about the accuracy of two of its reports. In October 

and November 2008, investigative reporter Chris Halsne 

led a team that produced two segments about voter fraud 

in Washington’s King County. The first claimed that state 

voter rolls contained hundreds of felons who were ineligible 

to vote. The second suggested that dead voters were on the 

rolls and casting ballots. As a result of the stories, the state 
election board received dozens of complaints. 

But Washington Secretary of State Sam Reed, whose office 
oversees elections, filed a complaint with the Washington 
News Council, contending that the stories were fundamen- 
tally inaccurate. He cited one particularly egregious error in 
which the “deceased” voter featured in one of Halsne’s stories 
was actually the son who shared his dead father’s name. The 
widow of the alleged ghost voter told Reed’s office that she had 
tried to explain this to the k1RO7 reporter. In the second story, 
the “felon voter” interviewed had actually been convicted ofa 
misdemeanor, which would not disqualify her from voting. 

Reed also criticized the analytical methodology used by 
Halsne and his team. By comparing data from the state’s 
Department of Corrections with Voter Registration data, 
Reed’s complaint claims, KIRO7 got an incomplete and erro- 
neous picture that included numerous false-positive results. 
For example, while the poc may have listed individuals as 
convicted felons, some may have had their voting rights 
restored by “completing all terms of the sentence, or, for 
felonies committed prior to 2000, by allowing 10 years to pass 
since conviction or release, whichever is later.” Therefore, 
some convicted felons listed on the voting rolls were, in fact, 
legitimate voters. 

After determining that Reed’s complaint met the “serious 
and substantive” threshold, the news council delivered a for- 
mal complaint to KIRO7 inviting them to respond to Reed and 
offering informal mediation that could avoid a public-hearing 
process. The station’s general manager Eric Lerner, joined 
by Halsne and two other staffers, finally agreed to meet with 
Reed and his aides on January 21, and Lerner said that at the 
meeting, the station stood by its stories. But several weeks 
later, the two stories in question were removed from KIRO7’s 
Web site, without explanation; a KIRO7 spokeswoman—the 
only representative from the station who would discuss the 
matter with cyr—said only that the station stands by the 
stories. “We take stories down from the Web site every day,” 
said Maria Lamarca Anderson. 

What’s disappointing isn’t that KIRO7 made mistakes— 
journalists make mistakes all the time—but that it has 
refused to either own up to them or explain why it stands 
by the stories. csr 
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PARI SR RE I TE LD SS OL AT ALIN EAT TTS I LEE ORE ELLE SLI POINT A ETS 


ON THE JOB TAGHREED EL-KHODARY 


The Smell of Paradise 


Under pressure in Gaza: a reporter’s notebook 


First Day 

It is 10:40 on asunny and warm Saturday morning, and time for my walk through 
Gaza. I take a break from people’s chattering and from traffic noise and listen to 
my iPod. The streets are crowded, as they always are on the first day of the week. 
Despite the embargo, students, salesmen, taxi drivers, police—all have things to do. 
I am always fascinated by the human will to go on with life despite the absence 
of what most people understand as normal circumstances. 

I listen to Cat Stevens’s “Wild World” and smile, knowing that my friend, 
Smadar Perry, will soon be listening to the same tune. Smadar is a journalist 
at Yediot Ahronot, the Tel Aviv-based daily. She called on Friday, asking for my 
favorite song, because she was to be a guest at 11 a.m. on a radio station there and 
wanted to talk to her listeners about our friendship, and to play the music. But 
at a traffic light I switch to Mamma Mia!—a soundtrack for a faster and more 
determined pace. At 11:15 a.m., Israeli bombs begin falling, close by; bombard- 
ment is suddenly the new norm. 

For a second I am frozen, then ask loudly: “Where are they bombing?” Nobody 
knows. And nobody knows which building will be hit next. I ask a couple, “Is there 
any Hamas leader living in this building?” “No!,” they reply. I run toward a cloud 
of smoke. One-way streets become two-way; parents run into schools to collect 
their kids. I jump into a taxi that is headed toward the main hospital, and ask the 
driver why he is going in that direction when everyone else is heading the other 
way. His son is a policeman, he explains. He wants to see if he is okay. “Israel is 
launching a war against Hamas—do you blame Hamas?” I ask him. The driver’s 
answer is to begin to sob. 

The moment I step out of the car, something hits my head: it is the body of a 
policeman being carried by two men toward the emergency room. His legs are 
deeply cut. Another car stops with two more policemen, both missing their legs. 


Gaza: Three Perspectives CJR has two additional pieces about the press coverage of the 
recent fighting in Gaza. Starting on page 40 of this issue, J. J. Goldberg, a former editor of The 
Forward, compares how one explosive story was reported in the United States with how it was 
covered in Britain, noting the different cultural pressures on the press in the two countries. 
And Lisa Goldman, writing from Israel, explains how the fighting was covered in that country, 
and on how the militant mood of the Israeli press matched and fed the mood of the people 
there. Goldman’s story is online only at www.cjr.org/campaign_desk/covering_gaza_from_ 
israel.php. We received support for all three pieces from the Open Society Institute, for which 
we are grateful. 
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I run to the emergency room but am 
blocked by what seems like dozens of 
bodies on the floor near the entrance— 
brains out, legs gone, no signs of life—all 
in civil police uniforms. In the corner I 
see a policeman who is injured but alive, 
and step over bodies to reach him. Sev- 
eral Hamas security members rise up, 
shouting at me to get out. I say, “You 
have a job to do and I have a job, too.” 
They leave me alone. 

I’m lucky that I passed by that police 
station before it was bombed, I tell myself. 
I’m lucky, too, that I didn’t arrange to 
meet with the head of the police that day, 
since I am staring at his body. I head to 
the morgue, where more than a hundred 
bodies are laid out—I see an infant and 
a dead child in a school uniform—and 
where families are coming to search for 
loved ones. At these moments, you don’t 
want to ask questions; you just observe 
and write down the words that come 
from people’s mouths. 

I had observed the First Intifada, cov- 
ered the Second Intifada, and covered 
the internal conflict between Hamas 
and Fatah, but this is different. I find 
my driver and make sure he has enough 
fuel to help me cover the war. 

People want to talk. There are those 
who support Hamas, and those who 
do not. There are others who monitor 
what people say. I need to be quick and 
patient and respectful. The story is all 
around me. 





/ CORBIS 


/ EPA 


MOHAMMED SABER 


The cost Mohammed Al Samouni, one of twenty-nine people killed in a single home, is buried east of Gaza City. 


Israel did not let any international 
journalists into Gaza, so I feel the weight 
of responsibility, the need to explain 
to the world what is happening. And 
that is one of several kinds of pressure: 
I want to maintain my credibility, so I 
work hard not to exclude any element 
of the story. I deal with Hamas watchers 
and fighters, which I know how to do. 


I feel the pressure of possible death 
from Israeli drones, Flés, helicopters, 
and tanks. 

There are moments of fear, when I 
file; for a few seconds, I think, What if 


Israel does not like what I say? There is 
so much pressure from all sides—Israeli, 
Palestinian, American. I don’t understand 
why some reporters become “politically 
correct” in front of American officials. 
There is also the pressure that comes 
from the people. One woman—fleeing 
the Israeli shelling with her children— 
expresses anger at the New York Times 
coverage, which she says is not balan- 
ced. I worry that her loud complaints will 
bring others. Luckily there are those who 
respect my work, and respect that I will 
go to places that many journalists avoid. 


Al-Shifa is the main hospital in Gaza 
I don’t forget. A girl declares loudly—in 


nd there are faces and voices there 


conservative Gaza run by an Islamic 
movement—that she is losing her faith 
in God. She blames her mother for the 
loss of her sister’s leg. I ask the crying 
mother why, and she explains that she 
thought it would be safer to send the girl 
to her uncle’s home because it is built 
of concrete. The concrete wasn’t much 
protection. 

Another mother wishes aloud for the 
extermination of Hamas, having seen 
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her daughter cut in half by an Israeli 


bomb. I pretend I didn’t hear that sen-. 


tence, and then security guards ask the 
woman’s relatives to take her out of the 
hospital. 

A father searches for his son, who he 
says is twenty-two. I listen to him talking 
quietly to God: I always prayed. Please 
save him. He is my only son. I know the 
guards will show sympathy when the 
man learns his son is dead. “He is a mar- 
tyr,’ they tell him later. But the father 
doesn’t stop talking to himself. I will cry 
until I die, my dear son. 


Second Day 

Iam in the hospital interviewing a nurse. 
A young man orders a woman to leave. 
She begs to see her injured husband. I 
step outside and four drones are hover- 
ing above the hospital; the rumor is that 
the hospital will be bombed. 

Suddenly, between two buildings, I 
hear shooting and run toward it. I find 
a man on a stretcher, shot in the right 
side of his head, his brain emerging 
from the left side. I express horror, and 
a young man—the one who had ordered 
the woman to leave—scolds me: “Are 
you horrified for an Israeli collaborator 
who killed resistance fighters and civil- 
ians?” I learn that the dead man is the 


One Week In 

My driver, Mofid, and I head to Jabalia, 
a couple of miles northeast of Gaza City. 
I put a TV sign on the car and wear my 
flak jacket and helmet. I ask Mofid to 
do the same, but he refuses: “Whatever 
God wants is going to happen,” he says. 
“This will do nothing.” I feel responsible, 
and ask him to tell his wife that he is not 
listening to me. As always, I ask Mofid 
to wait away from the crazy areas, and 
I walk in. 

In Jabalia, I enter a location that 
has been hit five times by Israeli 
bombs. I worry that the drones could 
hit at any moment, but try to focus on 
the story. I attend a funeral for more 
than thirty people, and talk to a father 
while staring into his dead daughter’s 
brown eyes. “From now on,” he says, 
“T’m Hamas.” 

Back at Al-Shifa hospital, an ambu- 
lance arrives with bodies from Zeitoun 
district, east of the city. I ask the driver 
how many were killed. A man next to 
the driver screams at him: “Don’t an- 
swer her! She is saying ‘killed, not ‘mar- 
tyred.”” The driver pulls away. 

I want to leave before it gets any 
darker, but a taxi stops in front of the 
emergency room and a Hamas fighter 
steps out. Finally, I’m seeing a fighter. 


I always prayed. Please save him. He is my 
only son. ‘He is a martyr, the guards tell him. 
But the father doesn’t stop talking to himself. 
I will cry until I die, my dear son. 


husband of the woman who was ordered 

to leave; she had come to the hospital af- 
ter Israel bombed Al-Saraya (the site of 
Gaza’s central prison), where collabora- 
tors were held. 

Another man takes me aside and 
tells me firmly: “You never saw any- 
thing.” 

“What’s his name?” I ask. 

He repeats, “You never saw anything. 
You won't report that.” 

“No way,” I say. I thought, You don’t 
know who you are talking to. 
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In the emergency room, he asks to have 
shrapnel removed from his leg quickly, 
so that he can get back to the battle. 

“How were you injured?” I ask. 

“T fired a rocket and ran away,” he 
says. 

I step away. A young man’s body is 
on the floor, his brains seeping out. A 
mother tries to calm her daughter, who 
is screaming from the pain of having 
shrapnel removed. A baby cries non- 
stop. A woman wails at the loss of her 
Ukrainian neighbor, and curses Israel. 


A doctor weeps at the loss of his Ukrai- 
nian wife and his son. There was fight- 
ing near where they all live. 

The fighter asks again for quick treat- 
ment; the doctors check him out and 
tell him to wait, his wound isn’t seri- 
ous. He lies down on a bed. The screams 
of agony and pain are nonstop, but the 
fighter is smiling. 

“How can you smile when all this pain 
is around you?” I ask. 

“Why are they crying?” he says. “They 
are martyrs. They should be happy. I 
want to be a martyr, too.” 


Aftermath 

The war is over, and finally the Samouni 

family can retrieve and bury twenty- 
nine relatives from the wreckage of their 

home. I am in the Zeitoun neighborhood 

on a sunny day, heading toward what’s 

left of their house. 

A horse cart rolls by; a man is driving 
and two women walk behind—an old 
one who shows her face and a young 
one who is wearing the niqab. All you 
can see is her eyes. 

“What’s in there?” I ask. 

“We are pulling out the bodies,” the 
man replies. “I just pulled out my grand- 
mother.” 

The body is wrapped in a blanket. 
The old woman opens the blanket. The 
smell is strong; I am about to vomit. The 
young woman screams: “How dare you 
be disgusted! This is the smell of para- 
dise. It’s too sweet.” And then: “Don’t 
talk to her. She is not Muslim.” 

The man wants to continue talk- 
ing, but the old woman stops him, and 
he drives on. I go further and find the 
young woman’s brother sitting in shock 
beside the ruins of his house. While he is 
talking to me, the young woman comes 
running back. Her brother stops her. I 
tell her that it’s okay, I understand. 

I apologize to the brother and keep 
moving toward the Samouni family, to 
witness the last chapter of their misery. 
Dead women, children, and men are 
being pulled out of the rubble, and the 
smell is extremely strong. It’s definitely 
not sweet. It’s the smell of death that 
has no logic. cur 


TAGHREED EL-KHODARY is a correspondent 
for The New York Times based in Gaza. She 
has reported for the paper since 2001. 





LEARNING CURVE TOM VANDERBILT 


Crash Course 


How to cover a car wreck 


THE FATAL CAR CRASH IS, UNFORTUNATELY, AN ALL-TOO-FAMILIAR STAPLE OF 
local journalism. Each of us can summon a grim collage of tragedy: the flashing 
lights; the fluttering yellow tape on the roadside; the “starburst” windshield; the 
phrase “he was too young,” or “our thoughts and prayers are with the family.” 

There is no denying this can make for arresting and poignant viewing or read- 
ing. And, unlike sensational reports of deaths that far outweigh their actual occur- 
rence (e.g., in the months leading up to the attacks of 9/11, there was a rash of 
shark-attack stories, though we were soon to learn that our greatest threat that 
season did not come from the sea), the frequency of the coverage seems justified: 
traffic fatalities are the leading cause of death in the U.S. for people ages one 
through thirty-four. 

But to people who try to reduce the number of crashes, there is often some- 
thing missing from the picture: context. “I see it every month where I live,” says 
Deborah Girasek, a director in the Department of Preventive Medicine at the 
Uniformed Services University of the Health Sciences, in Bethesda, Maryland. “A 
teenager dies in a crash, and the media coverage consists of that teenager’s friends 
putting flowers and teddy bears on the side of the road. You can go to a different 
town and it’s the same story. It’s formulaic, and it’s an easy story to write.” 

While Girasek acknowledges that this in itself may not be a bad thing—“I 
understand that the person who died was a human being, and it’s certainly a very 
tragic loss for the community”—she worries about what is often absent from the 
stories, namely a sense of how accidents might have been prevented. “For instance, 
I never hear any discussion, when a teen dies, of the graduated licensing law in 
that state,” she says. “If they have the type where they weren’t supposed to be with 
other teens, were they?” (So-called GDLs, which restrict the access young driv- 
ers have to driving, are arguably the only successful intervention against teenage 
traffic deaths.) Further, Girasek asks, what were the road conditions? The type 
of car involved? At what speed was it traveling? 

The investigation of vehicle crashes is a notoriously difficult procedure, and for 
a general-assignment reporter in the chaos of a crash scene, getting basic details 
(name, age, etc.) is challenging enough. And, as Girasek notes, “journalists don’t 
have the same job that I do—their job is not to reduce injuries.” Indeed, there is 
a kind of tension between journalism and the epidemiological work of reducing 
car crashes. Fatal car crashes are, at once, an individual human tragedy and an 
epidemic (there were 41,059 traffic-related fatalities in 2007, the last year for 
which complete data is available). Journalists instinctively look for the compel- 


ling individual story, as in, say, the cruel, 
seemingly random death of a much- 
loved community figure in an “accident.” 
Epidemiologists, meanwhile, prefer the 
word “crash” to “accident” for its con- 
notation that many of these events are 
preventable, and they look for data and 
patterns—in essence they try to reduce 
the individuality of a crash. To make 
matters worse, when journalists do try 
to emphasize the larger patterns, they 
sometimes get it wrong. I have noticed, 
for example, stories that will mention 
that “about 13,000 people are killed by 
drunk drivers annually”; given that at 
least half of these involve single-vehicle 
(and single-occupant) crashes, this is 
incorrect at best, and at worst may lead 
a reader to surmise the biggest threat is 
other drivers. 

Even if journalists aren’t public- 
health professionals, Girasek argues 
that presenting basic information, such 
as how many people involved in the 
crash were wearing restraints, would 
help illustrate the preventive nature 
of many traffic fatalities. She points, as 
an example, to what must be the most 
famous fatal car crash of the twenti- 
eth century: the deaths in 1997 of Prin- 
cess Diana, her boyfriend Dodi Fayed, 
and their driver, Henri Paul. “The only 
person who survived that crash [body- 
guard Trevor Rees-Jones] was the per- 
son wearing the seatbelt,” Girasek says. 
“That person wasn’t even in the safest 
seat. And yet that’s the person that sur- 
vived. That never got covered.” (Inter- 
estingly, only late last year in the UK 
was the fact that Diana wasn’t wearing 
a seatbelt highlighted, in a public-ser- 
vice campaign by the road safety min- 
istry, which speaks to the delicateness 
of emphasizing safety messages in the 
face of grief.) 

While in certain ways, such as re- 
porting whether alcohol was a factor, 
the coverage of car crashes has become 
better at emphasizing contextual details, 
a number of recent media studies sug- 
gest there’s still much relevant informa- 
tion that is left unaddressed. A study by 
Colorado State University researchers 
Monica Rosales and Lorann Stallones, 
published in the Journal of Safety Re- 
search, looked at 473 newspaper arti- 
cles from across the U.S. from 1999 to 
2002. The majority of stories used what 
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the researchers called “episodic fram- 
ing,” emphasizing the basic details of 
the crash—who, where, etc.—in essence 
treating the crash as an isolated event. 
Other kinds of details, the sort that are 
implicated in higher risk of crash or in- 
jury, were underreported. Only 1.3 per- 
cent of the stories surveyed, for example, 
included information about the weather; 
the speed limit, too, was mentioned in 
only 1.3 percent of the stories (and esti- 
mated travel speed was not mentioned 
for 83 percent of all vehicles involved 
in the stories); whether seatbelts were 
used went unreported for nearly 78 per- 
cent of the people mentioned in the sto- 
ries; and even a basic detail, like the time 
of day of the crash, went unmentioned 
in nearly half the stories. 

Unlike other public-health issues, the 
problem in the coverage of car crashes 
is not so much underreporting as how 
the stories are reported—quality versus 


News reports give 
a murky sense of 
what the real risks 
are of driving. 


quantity. Indeed, one estimate has found 
that car crashes are reported 12.8 more 
times than what might be expected 
based on the actual rate of death (Gi- 
rasek notes one Canadian study that 
found people actually overestimated the 
number of people dying on the roads 
every year). 

The focus on teen drivers, similarly, is 
disproportionate to their actual statisti- 
cal involvement in crashes. Also overem- 
phasized, meanwhile, are things like ve- 
hicle recalls—despite a few high-profile 
cases, faulty vehicles account for a small 
percentage of crashes every year—as 
well as the traditional holiday-driving 
safety warnings. While it is true that 
fatalities peak during periods like the 


| July 4 weekend, research has shown the 


fatality rate for impaired drivers dur- 
ing that weekend—when adjusted for 
the higher number of drivers—is only 
marginally higher than it is for a typical 


weekend. On the other hand, much less 

coverage goes to traffic-related injuries 

broadly—a category that includes pe- 
destrians hit by cars as well as nonfatal 

car accidents—of which there are nearly 
three million a year in the U.S. Such con- 
text, too, is often beyond the reach of 
crash-scene reporting, and whether for 

lack of resources or interest, the subse- 
quent consequences of a crash do not 

receive much follow-up reporting. 

Journalists are obviously under pres- 
sure, now more than ever, to report news 
that people will pay attention to, and in 
the necessary triage of the newsroom 
the most dramatic events (e.g., high- 
speed police pursuits) will always sub- 
sume the less dramatic. As Girasek notes, 
a story in which a young drunk driver 
is killed in a single-car crash, for exam- 
ple, will get much less attention than a 
case in which one driver is killed by an- 
other, who survived. “If the person they 
can blame is still alive, then they tend 
to play up what that person did wrong,” 
she says. And then there’s the sensitiv- 
ity question. “I think journalists have a 
heart,” she says. “If a child just died, the 
community’s mourning that person, the 
journalist doesn’t want to stand there 
and say the kid was totally drunk.” 

The problem with merely telling the 
story, with playing up the human drama, 
is that it does nothing to get at the root 
of why these are such evergreen stories. 
Even putting blame on certain parties 
in crashes, while perhaps appealing to 
some sense of social justice, might re- 
inforce in the reader’s mind the sense, 
as one report put it, that “the kind of 
person responsible for most crashes is 
the ‘other’—someone not like ‘us.” The 
types of information presented in news 
accounts of crashes, and the episodic 
framing of those stories, give a murky, 
often skewed sense of what the real 
sources of risk are in driving—every- 
thing from speed to distraction to night 
driving to fatigue to the way cars behave 
around large trucks. Driving, after all, is 
the most dangerous activity most of us 
will ever do, even if we often do not fully 
understand why. We need fewer tears, 
and more facts. CJR 


TOM VANDERBILT’s latest book is Traffic: Why 
We Drive the Way We Do (and What It Says 
About Us). 





NEW MEDIA BEN ADLER 


Heresy on the Right 


A handful of new Web sites try to rewire conservative media 


ELECTORAL DEFEAT TENDS TO SPAWN BOUTS OF IDEOLOGICAL TINKERING— 
when the Democrats lost the presidential election in 2004, a clutch of books soon 

emerged, bristling with prescriptions for the ailing left. Last year’s resounding 

losses for the Gop, from John McCain to dog-catcher, will no doubt produce a 

similar outpouring of what-now books. For some on the right, though, the revo- 
lution has already begun, and their catalysts for rethinking conservative politics 

are a handful of new, online publications. 

These new outlets, all of which have cropped up in the last year, are varied in 
their focus: Big Hollywood examines the nexus of politics and pop culture; The 
Next Right is a group blog run by political consultants that counsels Republicans 
on how to run modern campaigns; and The New Majority, launched by David 
Frum, is a magazine of ideas designed to lead conservatives out of the political 
wilderness. A fourth new outlet, Culturel1, was built for narrative nonfiction and 
arts criticism, but it folded on January 27 (five months after it launched), a victim 
of the sharp drop in its investors’ stock portfolios. 

So each has its niche, but all share certain important features: they are online- 
only, more engaged with popular culture than traditional conservative media, and, 
except for Big Hollywood, eager to challenge conservative orthodoxy whenever 
necessary. They may make the conservative opinion journalism of tomorrow look 
a lot like the liberal opinion journalism of yesterday. 

For roughly the last twenty-five years, conservative opinion journalism has 
generally followed Ronald Reagan’s eleventh commandment: thou shalt not speak 
il] of a fellow Republican. Liberal magazines, on the other hand, prized diversity 
of opinion, even contrarianism. The Nation, you may recall, invited Christopher 
Hitchens to endorse President Bush for reelection in its pages. 

Conservative publications, both in print and online, have generally competed 
to be the farthest right and the most extreme in their denunciations of “liberal 
treason.” National Review, The Weekly Standard, and The American Spectator—the 
three most influential conservative print magazines (not counting more academic 
quarterlies such as Commentary and City Journal)—have consistently backed the 
policies of the Republican Party and its leaders in Congress and the White House, 
even when those leaders seemingly betrayed their principles. Those publications 
didn’t complain, for instance, when George W. Bush abandoned his campaign 
pledge to advance a “humble” foreign policy to launch the Iraq invasion. And 
when they have criticized Republicans, it has usually been from the right. The 
Weekly Standard famously demanded that Donald Rumsfeld resign for not 


having committed enough resources 
to winning in Iraq. Conservative Web 
sites, such as David Horowitz’s Front 
Page and Townhall.com, are even 
more strident. When National Review 
dropped Ann Coulter’s column after 
she wrote, “We should invade [Muslim] 
countries, kill their leaders and convert 
them to Christianity,” Front Page 
welcomed her. 

Frustration with such orthodoxy 
boiled over in the final months of the 
ill-fated McCain campaign, and Sarah 
Palin became a major symbol of the di- 
vide between tradition and evolution on 
the right. When Palin, who excited the 
Republicans’ social-conservative base, 
was criticized for her lack of gravitas 
by National Review contributor Kath- 
leen Parker, it provoked such an outcry 
from readers that another NR contribu- 
tor, Christopher Buckley, took his Palin- 
bashing to a mainstream publication. 

David Frum, who was one of Palin’s 
detractors, quit National Review to start 
The New Majority, which he hopes will 
do for conservatives what The New Re- 
public did for liberals in the 1980s. Frum 
says his goal is “changing the nature of 
the party,” and “creating a reformist mes- 
sage.” Specifically, he advocates that Re- 
publicans define solutions to problems 
like health care and the environment, 
which are typically Democratic territory, 
and “dial back the social issues.” 

“Until yesterday, it was unheard of for 
a new right-wing organization to be at- 
tacking the party from the left,” says Da- 
vid Weigel, a reporter at the Washington 
Independent who covers the conserva- 
tive movement. But The New Majority 
has exactly that purpose. 

The Next Right, a group blog started 
by young Republican political consul- 
tants in May 2008, draws frequent com- 
parisons to Daily Kos, the hugely popu- 
lar left-leaning group blog. “There’s a 
legitimate criticism that [the right] has 
not fully embraced modern ways of com- 
municating, including the Internet,” says 
Patrick Ruffini, one of the site’s found- 
ers. “We've become a little sclerotic and 
bureaucratic. We need new blood. The 
Web is a medium for activism. It’s Na- 
tional Review for a new generation.” 

The growth of centrist heterodoxy 
and engagement with culture in con- 
servative publications are linked by 
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more than their resemblance to their 
liberal models. Both spring from the 
recognition by a younger generation 
of conservatives that trends in popu- 
lar culture, such as an expanding tol- 
erance of homosexuality, favor Dem- 
ocrats. Liberal publications seriously 
engage with culture, while conserva- 
tives have largely ignored popular cul- 
ture, except to decry its excesses. The 
Nation and The New Republic publish 
sections of literary and artistic reviews 
of everything from film and painting to 


a trend piece on humorous children’s 
books. Big Hollywood, meanwhile, is 
expressly banking on these new reali- 
ties. “Any Republicans thinking we can 
win on our ideas of freedom and liberty 
have missed the pop-cultural train that 
has left the station,” says Andrew Bre- 
itbart, the founder of Big Hollywood 
and an alumnus of The Drudge Report. 
“Obama’s on it and we don’t have a track 
and we don’t have a train. Conservatives 
have abdicated their obligation to be ori- 
ented toward pop culture. If you want 


Liberal journalists grew up aspiring to 
be like Woodward and Bernstein, while 
conservatives grew up aspiring to be the 


next William F. Buckley Jr. 


novels and scientific nonfiction. They 
have launched major cultural critics, 
such as James Wood, Lee Siegel, and 
Louis Menand. Salon and Slate, the two 
leading left-of-center online magazines, 
feature as much cultural and lifestyle 
content as they do political features. 

“The establishment places on the right 
won’t run a cover on comic books be- 
cause their readers are all seventy years 
old,” says Julian Sanchez, a libertarian 
writer who wrote a cover story for the 
liberal American Prospect on the emer- 
gence of anti-Bush comic books. “In 
print, the limitation is their market more 
than the editors’ interests.” (Of course, 
the print subscribers to magazines like 
The American Prospect and The Nation 
are famously geriatric as well.) 

But these new conservative Web sites 
are not bound by such limitations. They 
don’t have an existing subscriber base 
and Internet users are younger than 
print readers. The difference is appar- 
ent, and not only on sites that are explic- 
itly cultural. Frum’s wonky New Ma- 
jority featured a debate about whether 
sports fans are more conservative than 
other people. In its short life, Culture11 
framed its mission as a “center-right 
Slate.” Typical articles included an ex- 
amination of the declining television rat- 
ings of the Miss America Pageant, and 


to be ascendant, you have to engage pop 
culture.” By contrast, the cultural sen- 
sibility on display on the National Re- 
view’s Web site (never mind the print 
edition) is comically out of touch, epito- 
mized by a recent discussion about the 
genius of the late Ricardo Montalban, a 
former Chrysler spokesman who starred 
in the television program Fantasy Island, 
which aired from 1977-84. 

An even more interesting—and po- 
tentially important—aspect of this 
emerging ethos in conservative jour- 
nalism is an acknowledgement of the 
need to close the reporting gap that 
has long existed between liberal and 
conservative publications. Many lib- 
eral journals, most notably Mother 
Jones, prize muckraking investigative 
reporting. The Nation funds in-depth 
reporting at numerous publications 
through its Nation Institute Investiga- 
tive Fund. The Washington Monthly has 
a long history of burrowing deep into 
the public-policy-making process and 
lobbying. Talking Points Memo, one of 
the more evolved liberal news sites, won 
a Polk award in 2007 for its work unrav- 
eling the U.S. Attorneys firing scandal. 


CONSERVATIVE PUBLICATIONS, IN CON- 
trast, have generally opined, with the 
occasional whimsical reported dispatch. 





Breaking hard news was simply not in 
their DNA. Politico’s Jonathan Martin, 
who briefly worked at National Review, 
wrote an article suggesting that this 
gap hurt Republicans in the election 
because they were not as able to drive 
news stories, and that it has also led to 
more liberal journalists than conserva- 
tives joining mainstream publications. 
Martin attributed the difference to one 
of tradition: liberal journalists grew up 
aspiring to be hard-nosed investigative 
reporters like Woodward and Bernstein, 
while conservatives grew up suspicious 
of mainstream papers and aspiring to be 
the next William F. Buckley Jr. 

Peter Suderman, who was the arts ed- 
itor for Culturell, adds: “It is partly the 
Buckley model and partly the tendency 
to argue from first principles. If you’re a 
college conservative, you’re told to read 
Edmund Burke and Milton Friedman. 
We’ve built up our pundit ranks at the 
expense of reporters and critics.” 

This new interest in reporting is tak- 
ing root elsewhere in the conservative 
media world. The Washington Exam- 
iner, a conservative free daily tabloid, 
recently hired Tim Carney to cover in- 
fluence peddling in Democratic Wash- 
ington. The Examiner also hired Byron 
York, who was widely regarded as Na- 
tional Review’s top reporter, to cover pol- 
itics for the print newspaper and for its 
new Examiner Politics Web site. “York is 
a really good fit for a right-leaning ver- 
sion of TPM,” says David Weigel, of the 
Washington Independent. “He does what 
Greg Sargent [a blogger who worked for 
TPM and recently joined Who Runs Gov, 
a new Web site launched by The Wash- 
ington Post] does—gets on the damn 
phone—or damn e-mail or damn IM— 
and asks Democratic and Republican 
staffers and elected officials questions 
that drive the stories of the day.” 

It’s true that some conservative pub- 
lications have pushed stories into the 
mainstream media to great political ef- 
fect. The American Spectator stoked the 
Whitewater and Paula Jones scandals 
that plagued President Clinton through 
much of his tenure, and conservative 
blogs questioned the veracity of the 
CBS report in 2004 on President Bush’s 
National Guard service. But the focus 
has been either media watchdogging or 
political score-settling, rather than gov- 


ernment and corporate accountability. 
Carney, who in 2006 published The Big 
Ripoff: How Big Business and Big Gov- 
ernment Steal Your Money, intends to 

change that. “When I wrote my book, 
it was still an odd thing for a conserva- 
tive to critique corporate America and 

dig into what they are doing,” says Car- 
ney. “It struck people as incongruous. 
Nowadays, with the bailout and Demo- 
crats in power, there is more interest 

on the right in how concentrated power 
in both the corporations and govern- 
ment can be abusive.” 

The weight of history in conserva- 
tive journalism, however, will not be 
easy to shed. Without a tradition of in- 
depth reporting, some conservative 
editors say it is hard to find reporters. 
‘The vast majority of pitches I received 
were from people who did not consider 
themselves conservatives,” says Conor 
Friedersdorf, the former features editor 
of Culturell. And changing that tradi- 
tion can prove difficult. Just days af- 
ter Friedersdorf mentioned to me that 
Tucker Carlson, a talented conserva- 
tive feature writer and pundit, often 
wrote his best reported pieces for main- 
stream or liberal publications, such as 
Esquire and The New Republic, Carlson 
was booed at the Conservative Politi- 
cal Action Conference for suggesting 
that conservatives put more emphasis 
on reporting and look to The New York 
Times as a model on the left. 

Still, there was a period, well before 
the Reagan Revolution, that could help 
inspire and guide today’s reform-minded 
conservatives. In its first few decades, 
National Review was roiled by internal 
debates that spilled onto its pages over 
the right course for conservatism. And 
now, after a quarter century of relative 
contentment with an ever more con- 
servative Republican establishment, it 
seems that dissent is coming back into 
style on the right. Even to those con- 
servatives who welcome this shift, it 
is small consolation for their electoral 
defeat. But at least their daily reading 
diet is about to become a lot more in- 
teresting. CJR 


BEN ADLER is a journalist in Washington, 
D.C., where he covers urban policy for Next 
American City. His writing has also appeared 
in Newsweek, Politico, The Atlantic, and 
The Guardian. 
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Blindness 


The global economic crisis, with its roots in the humble U.S. 
subprime lending market, is dragging down pecple, cities, and 
nations. It is also giving rise to big questions about the institu- 
tion of business journalism: Did it give adequate warning to 
readers? Does it provide them with adequate analysis now? 

So far, much of the debate about the journalistic runup to 


the meltdown has been based on impressions and cherry- 
picked examples of reporting. To go deeper, Csr’s Dean Stark- 
man assembled the full record—two-thousand-plus stories 
from the crucial years between 2000 and mid-2007. He read 
them all and, starting on page 24, presents his considered, 
nuanced, and clear verdict. 


Meanwhile, the crisis is a crucible for the front pillars of our 
financial media: The Wall Street Journal and cnBc. In the case 
of the Journal, this test of a lifetime is taking place just as new 
owners are altering the paper’s basic chemistry. Liza Feath- 
erstone worries that they’ll undermine the journalism that 
built the value of what they bought. And as for CNBC, Maureen 
Tkacik observes what happens inside a giant, stock-market 
pinball machine when it gets thoroughly shaken. 
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BLINDNESS 


Power Problem 


The business press did everything but take on the institutions 
that brought down the financial system 


BY DEAN STARKMAN 


“The government, the financial industry and the American consumer—if they had 
only paid attention—would have gotten ample warning about this crisis from us, 
years in advance, when there was still time to evacuate and seek shelter from 
this storm.” —Diana Henriques, New York Times business reporter, speech at The 


hope, that some readers might want to 
see some support for these claims. You 
know the old journalism saying, “If your 
mother says she loves you,” etc. 

For if the institutional response is 
correct, and all was done that could be 
done, then journalism has even bigger 
problems than Google and Craigslist. In 
the best case, if this response is to be 
believed, the financial press faces the 
problem of irrelevance—all that news- 
print and coated paper, those millions of 
words, the bar graphs, stipple portraits, 
glossy photos of white guys, the print- 
ing presses, delivery trucks, and Yale de- 
grees, is worth about as much as a New 
Century share. 

Lippmann, I think, would understand 
the problem. Without facts, the public is 
powerless. With them, well, it can lick 
Countrywide and Goldman Sachs put 
together. In his book, Liberty and the 
News, Lippmann wrote: “Everywhere 
today men are conscious that somehow 
they must deal with questions more in- 
tricate than any church or school had 
prepared them to understand. Increas- 
ingly, they know they cannot understand 
them if facts are not quickly and steadily 


George Washington University, November 8, 2008 


“But anybody who’s been paying attention has seen business journalists waving 
the red flag for several years.” —Chris Roush, “Unheeded Warnings,” American 


Journalism Review, December/January, 2009 


“I’m kind of curious as to... why is it that people were shocked, given the volume 
of coverage.” —Nikhil Deogun, deputy managing editor, The Wall Street Journal, 


quoted in “Unheeded Warnings” 


“For in an exact sense the present crisis in western democracy is a crisis of jour- 


nalism.” —Walter Lippmann, Liberty and the News, 1920 


These are grim times for the nation’s financial media. Not 
only must they witness the unraveling of their own business, 
they must at the same time fend off charges that they failed 
to cover adequately their central beat—finance—during the 
years prior to an implosion that is forcing millions of low- 
income strivers into undeserved poverty and the entire world 
into an economic winter. The quotes above give a fair sum- 
mary of the institutional response of the mainstream business 
press to the charge that it slept on the job while lenders and 
Wall Street ran amok. And while the record will show this 
response is not entirely wrong, one can see how casual busi- 
ness-press readers might have a problem with the idea that 
final responsibility for failing to stop escalating dangers in 
the financial system has somehow shifted to them. 

Dang, Margaret, we blew it again. 

It is understandable that the business press would want 
to defend its record. But it is equally understandable, I 
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available.” Without them, he says, there 
can be no liberty. 

He was talking about a crude and 
corrupt press that manipulated public 
opinion around World War I. We’re 
dealing with a financial press that is 
neither of those things, but is nonethe- 
less a battered and buffeted institution 
that in the last decade saw its fortunes 
and status plummet as the institutions 
it covered ruled the earth and bent the 
government. The press, I believe, began 
to suffer from a form of Stockholm Syndrome. Now, it is in 
the awkward position of telling its readers they were insuf- 
ficiently attentive to what it wrote. 

I can think of several reasons why this is a bad approach, 
optics-wise. For one thing, it sounds a bit like telling custom- 
ers they didn’t read the documents carefully enough, just 
what Ameriquest used to say about its Pay-Option ARMs. 
Don’t go there, press friends. 

For another thing, readers could answer that while it is 
true that they may have missed warnings, they do recall hear- 
ing messages that didn’t sound like warnings at all. Anyone 
“paying attention” might have thought that the most impor- 
tant thing about Washington Mutual on a given day was 
that its “Creative Retail Approach” had turned “the Banking 
World Upside Down” (Fortune, 3/31/03); that Lehman Broth- 
ers was “Trading Up” (The Wall Street Journal, 10/13/04); 
that Ken Lewis had become the “Banker of America” by 





“Ignoring His Critics” (Fortune, 9/5/05); that Angelo Mozilo 

was merely pugnacious (“The Mortgage Maker vs. The 
World,” The New York Times, 10/16/05); that Citigroup was 
“Cleaned Up” (!) though “Falling Behind” (Business Week, 
10/05/06); and, additionally, that Goldman (drum roll) had 
“Sachs Appeal” (honk) (Forbes, 1/29/07). 

Nothing about mortgage boiler rooms and cpo factories 
there, no matter how carefully you read. 

Finally, if reader inattention is really the problem, then 
what’s an appropriate policy response—mandatory exams 
on “Personal Journal” stories? But would the jump be 
included on the final? My pet idea is to pipe Squawk Box 
into people’s homes 24/7, with no turning it off, ala North 
Korea. If we’re nationalizing everything, we might as well 
go all the way, right? 

I’d say a better approach in the wake of this disaster is to 
reflect on why all these “warnings” went “unheeded” and 
failed to penetrate the thick skulls of Pick-a-Pay Nation. Alas, 
the business press does not appear to be in a reflective mood. 
But, business press, as Jimmy Cayne might say, it’s not about 
you. It’s all about us. We citizens, like it or not, rely on jour- 
nalists to provide word of rampant wrongdoing, and now 
we find ourselves well beyond the worst of all worst-case 
scenarios, caused, by general consensus, to an overwhelming 
degree by this most central of business-press beats: finance. 
We need to learn the lessons of the past eight years or so, even 
if the press doesn’t want to go along, and re-examine, from 
top to bottom, all the firewalls that were supposedly designed 
to protect us from precisely the financial catastrophe that 
has just occurred. These firewalls start with risk managers, 
officers, directors, etc., within the financial institutions, then 
extend outward to accounting firms, rating agencies, regula- 
tors, and yes, journalists. 

The press’s role is, as always, ambiguous. On the one hand, 
no one at Forbes sold a single collateralized debt obligation 
to any German pension fund, so the press certainly can’t be 
blamed for causing the crisis. On the other hand, Bloomberg 
News employs 2,300 business journalists, The Wall Street 
Journal, 700-plus, The New York Times, 110, etc., and all 
business-news organizations purport to cover the financial 
system and imply, if not claim outright, mastery over a par- 
ticular beat—the one that just melted down to China to the 
shock of one and all. So the press isn’t exactly an innocent 


The List 


For a spreadsheet listing the 650 stories on lending 
and Wall Street published between January 1, 2000 
and June 30, 2007 that cur rated as significant—for 
one reason or another—and for our methodology, 
please go to www.cjr.org/the_audit/power_problem_ 
spreadsheet.php. 


bystander, either. It’s not 100 percent responsible, and it’s not 
zero percent. It’s somewhere in the middle, closer to zero 
than fifty, I’'d say, but it had something to do with it. 

Right now, the business press, which firmly believes it 
did all it could do, is in something of a standoff with those 
who believe that cannot be true. The discussion so far has 
been conducted largely at a schoolyard level: “You missed it!” 
“Did not.” We also see a lot of defensiveness among business 
journalists, as though somehow individual reporters are to 
blame. This is preposterous. These are institutional ques- 
tions. Senior editorial leaders and news executives are in 
the dock here, as is an entire media subculture. Leaders had 
the power; they set the tone; they set the frames, not this 
reporter or that one. 

Major news outlets so far have not trained their resources 
on the question, a drive-by or two by Howard Kurtz not- 
withstanding. The American Journalism Review, quoted 
above, did take a look and found in the business press’s favor. 
With all due respect to our cousins in Maryland, I find AJr’s 
approach—in effect, sticking a thumb into several years of 
coverage and pulling out some plums—inadequate. Of course 
somebody did something. And a few did a lot of things. But 
did the coverage even come close to reflecting the radical 
transformation of the mortgage industry and Wall Street 
in 2004, 2005, and 2006? Tellingly, “Unheeded Warnings” 
contains a disturbing number of examples from 2007, when 
warnings were about as useful as a garden hose during the 
Tokyo fire bombings. It also dwelled on coverage of Fannie 
Mae and Freddie Mac, which, odious as they were, followed 
the private sector into subprime. 

In this debate, the business press has the advantage 
because the public cannot be sure whether in fact it did 
miss something. Being sure would require reading the entire 
record of what was printed on the topics of lending and Wall 
Street in several outlets over many years—hundreds and 
hundreds of stories. Who in their his mind would do such 
a thing? 

Well, somebody had to. 

It struck us that it is impossible to avoid trying to assess 
the business press’s performance in the run-up to the melt- 
down. The business press is the sole means by which normal 
citizens would know of goings-on in the lending industry 
and on Wall Street. It is the vital connection between the 
public on one side and regulators and financial institutions 
on the other. It is the only instrument capable of catalyzing 
the virtuous cycle of reform that emerges when dangers and 
abuses come under the public gaze. If readers screwed up, 
so be it. But if it is the business press, readers are going to 
have to insist on identifying weak points, cultural problems, 
skewed priorities, and areas in which the business press’s 
institutional interests might be out of alignment with those 
of the broader public. If members of the public must go else- 
where for warnings, they need to know that, too. 

It is true that few sectors of journalism, with the possible 
exception of the Washington press corps, are as infected with 
the extreme form of know-it-all-ism as the business press, 
which wields the complexities of its subject area like a cudgel 
against non-cognoscenti. But readers should not shrink from 
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asking relevant questions merely because they don’t know 
the precise mechanics of a credit default swap and don’t read 
Fortune as closely as they might, say, the Torah. 

The fact is, you don’t need to be a media critic or a quant to 
assess whether proper warnings were provided. What’s more, 
I suspect most rank-and-file reporters would welcome scru- 
tiny, as long as it’s fair. And so we undertook a project with a 
simple goal: to assess whether the business press, as it claims, 
provided the public with fair warning of looming dangers 
during the years when it could have made a difference. 

I’m going to provide a sneak preview of our findings: the 
answer is no. The record shows that the press published 
its hardest-hitting investigations of lenders and Wall Street 
between 2000-2003, for reasons I will attempt to explain 
below, then lapsed into useful-but-not-sufficient consumer- 
and investor-oriented stories during the critical years of 
2004-2006. Missing are investigative stories that confront 
directly powerful institutions about basic business practices 
while those institutions were still powerful. This is not a 
detail. This is the watchdog that didn’t bark. 

To the contrary, the record is clogged with feature sto- 
ries about banks (“Countrywide Writes Mortgages for the 
Masses,” wsJ, 12/21/04) and Wall Street firms (“Distinct 
Culture at Bear Stearns Helps It Surmount a Grim Market,” 
The New York Times, 3/28/03) that covered the central play- 
ers in this drama but wrote about anything but abusive lend- 
ing and how it was funded. Far from warnings, the message 
here was: “All clear.” 

Finally, the press scrambled in late 2006 and especially 
early 2007 as the consequences of the institutionalized corrup- 
tion of the financial system became apparent to one and all. 

So the idea that the press did all it could, and the public 
just missed it, is not just untenable. It is also untrue. 

We went into the project with the working hunch that 
something was wrong. This stems from our belief in journal- 
ism itself. As journalists, we have to believe that what we do 
is not entirely ineffectual and that it has some impact on the 
outcome of events. Otherwise, why bother? Given that the 
system failure here is absolute, whatever journalism did do, 
as a matter of logic, was insufficient. 

But a second idea going in was that this “debate” about 
business press performance is not really a matter of opinion 
at all. Either the work is there, or it isn’t. Facts have a way of 
obliterating assumptions. 

Our approach was fairly straightforward. We picked a 
date range of January 1, 2000 through June 30, 2007, with 
the idea that the early date would capture the entire hous- 
ing bubble and the later date marked the period right after 
two Bear Stearns hedge funds collapsed very publicly and 
all warnings were moot. 

We then came up with a common-sense list of the nine 
most influential business press outlets: The Wall Street 
Journal, The New York Times, the Los Angeles Times, The 
Washington Post, Bloomberg News, Financial Times, For- 
tune, Business Week, and Forbes. CNBC and other television 
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outlets were excluded both for practical and substantive 
reasons. With the help of some colleagues, we searched the 
Factiva database for the names of important institutions— 
Bear Stearns, Countrywide, etc.—and matched them with 
search terms that seemed appropriate, such as “predatory 
lending,” “mortgage lending,” “securitization,” “collateralized 
debt obligations,” and the like. 

We then asked the news outlets themselves to volunteer 
their best work during this period. Some institutions were 
more diligent than others, so, on that score, The New York 
Times might tend to be overrepresented, while The Wash- 
ington Post, which declined to participate, might get shorted. 
Similarly, Bloomberg, the FT, and the Los Angeles Times 
posed technical challenges. But, while we won't hesitate to 
differentiate between the relative performance of different 
outlets (and reporters, for that matter), the goal was to assess 
institutional performance, not who “won.” Nobody won. 

The articles are in a spreadsheet, which can be found at 
www.cjr.org/the_audit/power_problem_spreadsheet.php. 
I was a staff writer at the Journal from 1996 through 2004, 
covering commercial real estate during the relevant period, 
and on contract at The Washington Post for 2005, covering 
white-collar crime; nothing of mine is on the list or deserves 
to be there. As of this writing the sheet contains 730 entries, 
but it remains open and we plan to add stories indefinitely 
as we come across them. Feel free to send your entry to edi- 
tors@cjr.org. The database is meant to be used as a com- 
panion to this story. I hope it will be a reference for further 
research and that readers will use it to argue for or against 
CJR’s conclusions. 

The list, then, was designed to capture all significant warn- 
ing stories, not just some of them. And while 730 may seem 
like a lot of relevant stories, keep in mind the Journal alone 
published 220,000 stories during this period, so in a sense 
these were corks bobbing on a news Niagara. The list also 
includes as guideposts bits of context that we felt would give 
readers some sense of what was happening on the finance 
beat at the time (e.g. “Fed Assesses Citigroup Unit $70 Mil- 
lion in Loan Abuse,” NyT, 5/28/04). Sprinkled throughout 
are some of those rah-rah stories (“Mortgage Slump? Bring 
It On; Countrywide plans to grab more of the market as the 
industry consolidates,” BW, 12/15/03), and a tiny fraction of 
the run-of-the-mill stories about important, and guilty, insti- 
tutions that in retrospect were so far from the salient point 
that one wishes we could have the space and the reporters’ 
time back (“Power Banking: Morgan Stanley Trades Energy 
Old-Fashioned Way: In Barrels...” wsJ, 3/2/05). 

Let’s get to it. 

The most striking thing about the list for me is that the 
best work during the entire period—stories that hit hard at 
abusive practices and established the critical link between 
bucket shops and their Wall Street funders and bundlers— 
was done early, from 2000 to 2003. Business Week’s Dean 
Foust, et al, explored Wall Street’s foray into the hard- 
money lending business, including subprime mortgages 
and payday lending (“Easy Money: Subprime lenders make 
a killing catering to poorer Americans. Now Wall Street is 
getting in on the act,” 4/24/00). A handy chart at the bottom 
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The last chairman Dick Fuld, ex-cEo of the late Lehman Brothers 


of the story ranks subprime securitization leaders: Lehman 

was number one. Citigroup’s 2000 acquisition of Associ- 
ates First Capital, a notoriously corrupt outfit (it employed 

a “designated forger,’” ABc’s Prime Time Live reported in 

1997) spurred The New York Times to publish “Along With 

a Lender, Is Citigroup Buying Trouble?” in October of that 
year. This fine 3,258-word story documented Associates’ 
execrable practices fairly well (though it couldn’t beat the 

anecdote from a 4/23/97 Journal story that described how 
an illiterate quarry worker who owed $1,250 for—get this, 
meat—discovered that this loan had been sold to Associates, 
which convinced the quarry worker to refinance ten times 

in four years until he owed $45,000, more than half of it in 

fees, with payments that took more than 70 percent of his 

income. He had signed each note with an “X”). The Times 

duly noted Citi’s promise to clean up its new acquisition 

by, among other things, holding upfront fees to a mere 

nine (!) points. 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM DURING THIS PERIOD COMES CLOSE 
to reaching the holy grail—the critical Wall Street/subprime 
connection—when The New York Times’s Diana Henriques, in 
a joint project with Lowell Bergman and ABc News (including, 
though he doesn’t have a byline, the underappreciated Brian 
Ross), published “Mortgaged Lives: Profiting From Fine Print 
With Wall Street’s Help” (3/15/00), linking another now for- 
gotten but once powerful and rapacious subprime lender, 
First Alliance Corp., with Lehman Brothers and other Wall 
Street firms engaging in precisely the kind of practices that 
brought down the financial system. The story captures the 
boiler-room culture that was then overrunning traditional 
mortgage underwriting, here with a quote from a twenty- 
seven-page sales manual: 


“Establish a common bond,” the loan officers were taught. 


“Find this early in the conversation to make the customer 
lower his guard.” The script listed good bond-building topics 


(family, jobs, children, and pets) and emphasized, “It’s really 
important to get them laughing.” 


The piece goes on to describe the Wall Street connection 
in some detail: “No Wall Street investment bank had a bigger 
share of that reviving 1999 [subprime] market than Lehman 
Brothers, Wall Street’s fourth-largest brokerage house.” 

This story and others were based on groundbreaking 
litigation in California that, importantly, would hold a Wall 
Street firm responsible for the practices of its lender-clients. 
Had that principle stood up (an Orange County jury found 
for the borrowers in 2003 but the award against Lehman, 
$5 million, was small), there would have been no mortgage 
crisis. The Los Angeles Times, led by E. Scott Reckard, also 
dogged the litigation, recognizing the journalism opportunity 
for what it was. 

John Hechinger of The Wall Street Journal also wrote 
fine warning stories, including one about how brand-name 
lenders were convincing the poor to refinance zero-percent 
loans from the government and Habitat for Humanity (!?) 
with rates that reset to the mid-teens and higher (“Best Inter- 
ests: How Big Lenders Sell a Pricier Refinancing to Poor 
Homeowners—People Give Up Low Rates to Pay Off Other 
Debts...” 12/7/01). The dishonor roll is here: 


Some of the nation’s biggest subprime lenders have refi- 
nanced zero-interest and low-interest loans from Habitat, 
including Countrywide, units of Citigroup Inc., Household 
International Inc., Ameriquest Mortgage Co. and a unit of 
tax giant H&R Block Inc. 


Meanwhile, the Journal’s Jess Bravin and Paul Beckett 
painted a devastating portrait of a compromised Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency (“Friendly Watchdog: Federal Regula- 
tor Often Helps Banks Fighting Consumers—Dependent on 
Lenders’ Fees, occ Takes Their Side Against Local, State 
Laws” 1/28/02). And Forbes did a beat-down on Household 
(“Home Wrecker,” 9/2/02). 


WHAT IS IMPORTANT TO REMEMBER ABOUT THE PERIOD 
around the turn of the decade—and this is not a knock on 
the press—is that predatory lending was high on the pub- 
lic’s agenda, mostly in response to marauding behavior of 
old-line subprime lenders like Associates, First Alliance, 
Conseco Finance, Household, etc., who at the time were 
being joined by the new generation of subprimates—Ameri- 
quest, New Century, et al. From the mid-nineties to the early 
’00s, foreclosures began to jump in urban areas around the 
country, rising half again in Chicago’s Cook County, dou- 
bling in Detroit’s Wayne County, Newark’s Essex County, 
and Pittsburgh’s Allegheny County, tripling in Cleveland’s 
Cuyahoga County, according to American Nightmare: Preda- 
tory Lending and the Foreclosure of the American Dream, a 
muckraking book by Richard Lord published in 2005, based 
on his reporting in the Pittsburgh City Paper on this early 
subprime boomlet. 

Between 1999 and 2004, more than half the states, both 
red (North Carolina, 1999; South Carolina, 2004) and blue 
(California, 2001; New York, 2003), passed anti-predato- 
ry-lending laws. Georgia touched off a firestorm in 2002 
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when it sought to hold Wall Street bundlers and holders of 
mortgage-backed securities responsible for mortgages that 
were fraudulently conceived. Would that such a measure 
had survived. We forget now, but beginning in 2004 Michi- 
gan and forty-nine other states battled the U.S. Comptroller 
of the Currency and the banking industry (and The Wall 
Street Journal’s editorial page) for the right to examine the 
books of Wachovia’s mortgage unit, a fight the Supreme 
Court decided in Wachovia’s favor in 2007—about a year 
before it cratered. Iowa Attorney General Tom Miller and 
Roy Cooper, his counterpart in North Carolina, made preda- 
tory lending the centerpiece of their tenures (see: “They 
Warned Us About the Mortgage Crisis,” BW, 10/9/08) while 
in New York Eliot Spitzer gave grandstanding a good name 
in trying to bring attention to the issue (“Spitzer’s Ghost,” 
cJrR.org, 10/14/08). 

This isn’t about identifying which journalist or econo- 
mist was “prescient,” the business-press parlor game du 
jour. What’s important is that forthright press coverage and 
uncompromised regulation combined to create a virtuous 
cycle of reform. 

Citigroup, remember, was forced to sign a $240 million 
settlement with the Federal Trade Commission covering two 
million customers. This is marketing deception on a mass 
scale, revealed and policed. A coalition of states forced an 
even bigger settlement, for $484 million, on Household. This 
was in 2002. It wasn’t perfect, but it was working. 

Alas, any fair reading of the record will show the busi- 
ness press subsequently lost its taste for predatory-lending 
investigations and developed a case of collective amnesia 
about Wall Street’s connection to subprime, rediscovering 
it only after the fact. 

There are a number of explanations (though no excuses) 
for this. First and foremost, was the abdication of regulatory 
responsibility at the federal level. Uncompromised regulation 
and great journalism go hand-in-hand. But when such regu- 
lation disappears, journalistic responsibilities only increase. 
What is important to understand first is that this press failure 
did occur. Readers needn’t be bullied into believing they 
missed relevant independent press investigations of Coun- 
trywide, New Century, IndyMac, Citigroup, Bear Stearns, 
Lehman Brothers, or Merrill Lynch. Check the sheet; they 
aren’t there. 

What makes this development especially maddening is that 
subprime lending and Wall Street’s cbo production at this 
point were only just getting started. Subprime mortgages in 
2002 were $200 billion, 6.9 percent of all mortgages. By 2006 
they were $600 billion and 20 percent of the market. Add 
poorly documented “Alt-A” mortgages and the 2006 figures 
rise to $958 billion and 32 percent. cbo production went from 
next to nothing in 2000 to half a trillion in 2006. 

Behind those numbers were the boiler rooms, underwrit- 
ten by the Wall Street masters of the universe depicted on 
business magazine covers. Yes, we must beware of hind- 
sight-ism. But let us acknowledge that today, at least, we 
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know that the lending industry from 2004 through 2006 
was not just pushing it. It had become unhinged—institu- 
tionally corrupt, rotten, like a fish, from the head. I argued 
last fall (“Boiler Room,” Columbia Journalism Review, Sep- 
tember/October 2008) that post-crash reporting has given 
short shrift to the breathtaking corruption that overran 
the mortgage business—document tampering, forgery, ver- 
bal and written misrepresentations, changing of terms at 
closing, nondisclosure of fees, rates, and penalties, and a 
boiler-room culture reminiscent of the notorious small- 
stock swindles of the nineties. 

Now the muck is finally bubbling to the surface as the 
Justice Department and several states gear up to prosecute 
“dozens” of leaders (“Financial Fraud is Focus of Attack by 
Prosecutors,” NYT, 3/12/09) and journalists latch onto the 
story in all its lurid glory. Business Week’s excellent Mara Der 
Hovanesian reports, for instance, that Wall Street demand for 
mortgages became so frenzied that female wholesale buyers 
were “expected” to trade sex for them with male retail bro- 
kers, according to “dozens” of brokers and wholesale buyers 
(“Sex, Lies, and Mortgage Deals,” 11/13/08). But: 


The abuses went far beyond sexual dalliances. Court docu- 
ments and interviews with scores of industry players sug- 
gest that wholesalers also offered bribes to fellow employees, 
fabricated documents, and coached brokers on how to break 
the rules. And they weren’t alone. Brokers, who work directly 
with borrowers, altered and shredded documents. Under- 
writers, the bank employees who actually approve mortgage 
loans, also skirted boundaries, demanding secret payments 
from wholesalers to green-light loans they knew to be fraudu- 
lent. Some employees who reported misdeeds were harassed 
or fired. Federal and state prosecutors are picking through 
the industry’s wreckage in search of criminal activity. 


There’s a Coen brothers movie in this. Yet sadly, as corrup- 
tion heated up, business-news coverage generally downshifted 
into what I call service and consumer pieces: warning about 
the bubble and pointing to patently defective types of mort- 
gage products. Indeed, business-news outlets, to their credit, 
seemed to fall over themselves to be first (bubble talk appears, 
surprisingly, as early as the fall of 2001) and/or loudest about 
calling the end of the bubble: “Is a Housing Bubble About to 
Burst...?” (BW, 7/14/04), for example, or “Boom vs. Bust: The 
housing-price run-up can’t last...” (wsJ, 6/14/04). 

I don’t mean to disparage bubble stories: these were real 
warnings. Fortune might well win the prize, if there were 
one, for bubble-bursting with “Is the Housing Boom Over?”— 
4,539 words by Shawn Tully, in September 2004; a year later, 
in October 2005, Tully answered himself with another five- 
thousand-plus words, “I’m Tom Barrack* and I’m getting 
out,” about a real-estate investor. Meanwhile, the press was 
also warning consumers not to agree to a mortgage product 
containing terms that no well-regulated system would allow. 

“The Ever More Graspable, And Risky, American Dream” 
(NYT, 6/24/04). “ARMed and Dangerous? Adjustable-rate 
mortgages are pulling in new home buyers—but the risks 
are high” (BW, 4/12/04). 

Indeed, the Journal kept after the issue and essentially 
called these mortgages bad on their face: “For These Mort- 
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Mortgage master Angelo Mozilo of Countrywide Financial 


gages, Downside Comes Later,” 10/5/04; “The Prepayment 
Trap: Lenders Put Penalties On Popular Mortgages,” 3/10/05; 
“Mortgage Lenders Loosen Standards,” 7/27/05. 

It should be said these usually ran on D1, not Al, and so 
gave the impression of low-priority bleats from the back of 
the paper. Even so, there they were, and, so, yes, regulators 
and lawmakers did have information they could have used 
had they wanted to. So shame on them. These are valuable 
stories. But to get the public involved you need more. You 
need stories of institutionalized corruption. There’s no way 
around it. 

I would suggest that in approaching the mortgage story 
as a consumer or investment story, the business press was 
trying to fight the Battle of Tarawa with a Swiss Army Knife. 
What was missing—and needed—were more stories like the 
one that ran on February 4, 2005 in the Los Angeles Times 
by Mike Hudson and Scott Reckard: “Workers Say Lender 
Ran ‘Boiler Rooms.” 

This, CJR reader, was the real thing, a 3,220-word inves- 
tigation that kicks in the door. It uses court documents and 
interviews with ex-employees and customers, nothing fancy, 
to expose Ameriquest, which at the time was one of the 
nation’s leading lenders, “Proud Sponsor of the American 
Dream” and the 2005 Super Bowl halftime show, and owned 
by the politically well-connected Roland Arnall, soon to be 
named U.S. ambassador to the Netherlands: 


Slugging down Red Bull caffeine drinks, sales agents would 
work the phones hour after hour, he said, trying to turn cold 
calls into lucrative “sub-prime” mortgages—high-cost loans 
made to people with spotty credit. The demands were relent- 
less: One manager prowled the aisles between desks like “a 
little Hitler’ Bomchill said, hounding agents to make more 
calls and push more loans, bragging that he hired and fired 
people so fast that one worker would be cleaning out his desk 
as his replacement came through the door. 


The Los Angeles Times, it’s worth pointing out, also 
probed Ameriquest’s attempts to co-opt critics (“Ame- 
riquest’s Ties to Watchdog Group Are Tested,” 5/22/05), 
chronicled possible forgery at the lender (“Doubt is Cast 


on Loan Papers,” 3/28/05), and, crucially, explained how at 
least 20 percent of all subprime loans were going to prime 
borrowers, what I call the boiler-room effect (“More Hom- 
eowners With Good Credit Getting Stuck With Higher-Rate 
Loans,” 10/24/05). It turns out that the number actually 
reached more than 50 percent, The Wall Street Journal found 
in December 2007. These all ran at over two thousand words 
on Al and helped catalyze a multistate investigation that 
forced Ameriquest into an embarrassing $325 million settle- 
ment the next year. 

Clearly, then, such reporting was gettable. 

Two years later, the Journal published an Ameriquest story 
(“Lender Lobbying Blitz Abetted Mortgage Mess,” 12/31/07), 
but by then, the lender was closed. 

So let’s be clear: stories like the Los Angeles Times’s Ame- 
riquest probes are the exceptions that prove the rule. And 
while handwringing about the bubble and pointing out defec- 
tive mortgage products is hard, muckraking about specific, 
powerful institutions is harder, more useful, and more fun 
to read: 


Lisa Taylor, a former loan agent at Amer‘quest’s customer- 
retention office in Sacramento, said she witnessed documents 
being altered when she walked in on co-workers using a 
brightly lighted Coke machine as a tracing board, copying 
borrowers’ signatures on an unsigned piece of paper. 


Great, right? If the muckraking story—a straight investiga- 
tion aimed at the heart of the business model of an industry 
leader—was scarce in mortgage lending, it was rarer still on 
Wall Street’s end of the mortgage machine. As far as I can tell 
it was the unicorn of business coverage. 

One looks in vain for stories about Wall Street’s ties to 
the subprime industry, even though the Lehman-First Alli- 
ance case had outlined it in detail and nearly all the major 
investment banks would, by the middle of the decade, go on 
actually to buy their own retail subprime operations (who 
remembers Bear Stearns Residential?). What was happening 
was a vast change, a paradigm shift. Citizens did not see it 
coming. Now we know why. 

And a word about head-on investigations of powerful 
institutions: they’re not optional. There is no substitute. The 
public needed warnings that the Wall Street-backed lending 
industry was running amok. It didn’t get them. Remember 
Lippmann: no facts, no democracy. 

It is disingenuous, I believe, to suggest, as many financial 
journalists do, that they are unfairly expected to have been 
soothsayers in the economic crisis (e.g. “Financial Journal- 
ism and Its Critics,” Robert Teitelman, TheDeal.com, 3/6/09: 

“Why, among all other journalists, are financial reporters 
expected to accurately predict the future?”). Rather, the 
expectation is merely that financial outlets do their best to 
report on what is happening now, including, one would hope, 
confronting powerful institutions directly about basic busi- 
ness practices. This is not complicated. 

Of course, anyone would applaud the astute and highly 
skilled journalists who looked at brewing systemic prob- 
lems, as did Bloomberg’s David Evans (“Credit Swaps, Some 
‘Toxic, May Soar to $4.8 Trillion,” 6/26/03); Business Week’s 
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Der Hovanesian (“Taking Risk To Extremes; Will deriva- 
tives cause a major blowup in the world’s credit markets?” 
5/23/05); the Journal’s Mark Whitehouse (“Slices of Risk: 
How a Formula Ignited Market That Burned Some Big Inves- 
tors,” 9/12/05; “Risk Management: As Home Owners Face 
Strains, Market Bets on Loan Defaults,” 10/31/06), and Gillian 
Tett, John Plender, and others at the Financial Times (numer- 
ous stories). But even these virtuoso efforts are still not the 
same as confronting a Wall Street firm head-on for its role in 
underwriting mortgage boiler rooms across the country. 

A good place to start would have been Citigroup, appar- 
ently, since Hudson—he of the Ameriquest stories—did it in 
his spare time. Freelancing while working full time for The 
Roanoke Times, he pulled the cover back on Citigroup’s huge 
subprime operation in 2003 (!?) and won a Polk Award in the 
process (“Banking on Misery: Citigroup, Wall Street and the 
Fleecing of the South,” Southern Exposure, summer 2003). 
He mentions the mortgage aftermarket only in passing, but 
that’s where the national press can take over for ground-level 
reporting. If only. 

No reader, not even one really applying herself, would 
have found adequate warnings about the Wall Street/sub- 
prime nexus. She would instead have found plenty of cover- 
age focused on the earnings horserace (“Putting the Muscle 
Back in the Bull; Stan O’Neal may be the toughest—some say 
the most ruthless—cEo in America. Merrill Lynch couldn’t be 
luckier to have him,” Fortune, 4/5/04), personalities (“Rewir- 
ing Chuck Prince; Citi’s chief hasn’t just stepped out of Sandy 
Weill’s shadow—he’s stepped out of his own as he strives to 
make himself into a leader with vision,” BW, 2/20/06), and 
situated comfortably within frames set by the industry itself 
(‘Joining the Club—Inside Goldman’s Secret Rite: The Race 
to Become Partner,” wsJ, 10/13/06). I find Lehman and Citi 
coverage to have been especially poor, again, given what was 
known by 2003 (“Lehman’s New Street Smarts; Under CEO 
Fuld, the bond house has become a dealmaking power,” BW, 
1/19/04; “The Unlikely Revolutionary: Critics are sniping 
and the stock is lagging, but Citigroup’s Chuck Prince keeps 
charging ahead, blowing up business practices put in place 
by his famed mentor, Sandy Weill,” Fortune, 3/6/06). 

Only after the crackup had already begun is Wall Street’s 
role in subprime again laid bare (“Debt Bomb—Lending a 
Hand: How Wall Street Stoked The Mortgage Meltdown...” 
wsJ, 6/27/07): 


Lehman’s deep involvement in the business has also made 
the firm a target of criticism. In more than 15 lawsuits and in 
interviews, borrowers and former employees have claimed 
that the investment bank’s in-house lending outlets used 
improper tactics during the recent mortgage boom to put 
borrowers into loans they couldn’t afford. Twenty-five for- 
mer employees said in interviews that front-line workers 
and managers exaggerated borrowers’ creditworthiness by 
falsifying tax forms, pay stubs and other information, or by 
ignoring inaccurate data submitted by independent mort- 
gage brokers. In some instances, several ex-employees said, 
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brokers or in-house employees altered documents with the 
help of scissors, tape and Wite-Out. 


Suddenly, the story—the one that counts—was gettable 
again. It referred, after all, to documents available for years. 
There is really no excuse. 

The author of this Journal piece, by the way, was Hudson. 
He left the paper later that year and is writing a book about 
subprime. 

It is true that Bush-era deregulation and the media’s finan- 
cial travails hampered investigative journalism (of course, the 
Pittsburgh City Paper could manage it, but never mind). But the 
business press also disarmed unilaterally. cur’s study, I believe, 
provides strong support for the idea that sometime after 2003, 
as federal regulation folded like a cheap suitcase, the business 
press institutionally lost whatever taste it had for head-on 
investigations of core practices of powerful institutions. 

Too bad that’s precisely what was needed. 


IN LIGHT OF THIS GENERAL SYSTEM FAILURE, WHAT ARE 
the lessons for the general reader and the business press 
itself? 

First, the public should be aware—warned, so to be speak— 
that its interests and those of the business press may not be 
in perfect alignment. The business press exists within the 
Wall Street and corporate subculture and understandably 
must adopt its idioms and customs, the better to translate 
them for the rest of us. Still, it relies on those institutions for 
its stories. Burning a bridge is hard. It is far easier for news 
bureaucracies to accept ever-narrowing frames of discourse, 
frames forcefully pushed by industry, even if those frames 
marginalize and eventually exclude the business press’s own 
great investigative traditions. 

Second, there’s a difference between reporting from an 
investor’s perspective and from a citizen’s. The business 
press is better at the former than the latter, and the gap has 
only been growing. I would only caution that what’s good for 
investors in the short and medium terms may not be good 
for anyone over the long haul. 

Third, remember the nexus between uncompromised 
regulation and great journalism. 

Fourth, lament the decline of the great business sections 
of general-circulation dailies, specifically those of the Los 
Angeles Times and The Washington Post. 

Fifth, seek alternatives. Read Mother Jones, or something, 
once in a while. 

Sixth, never, ever underestimate the importance of edi- 
torial leadership and news ownership, for in them rests the 
power to push back against structural conflicts and cultural 
taboos fostered by industry, to clear a space for business 
journalism to do the job it is clearly capable of, the one job 
that really needed doing. cur 


DEAN STARKMAN, CJR’s Kingsford Capital Fellow, runs The Audit, 
cJR.org’s business desk. Megan McGinley, a csr intern, and Elinore 
Longobardi, an Audit staff writer, provided research. This story and the 
two following were supported with a grant from the Investigative Fund 
of The Nation Institute, for which we are deeply grateful. 





Identity Crisis 


The Wall Street Journal steers 
away from what made it great 


BY LIZA FEATHERSTONE 


In December 2007, just four months after Rupert Murdoch’s 
News Corp. purchased The Wall Street Journal, the paper had a 


holiday “party.” Each news department was escorted separately, 


in turn, into a brightly lit conference room. A large horseshoe- 
shaped conference table took up most of the space, leaving little 
room to stand. Amenities were sparse. “They spent maybe $30 on 
the little plastic wineglasses,” recalls a reporter who, like nearly 


every Journal employee interviewed for this article, requested 
anonymity. Everyone hovered awkwardly at the side of the 
horseshoe. Then Robert Thomson, the Australian editor 
hired by Murdoch to run the paper, made his entrance. He 
seemed—and Journal reporters often characterize him this 
way—unsure of what to say to his employees. “He said we 
were up seven percentage points. He said something about 
a focus group. He told us we were moving the needle,” the 
reporter says. “After an hour, they flashed the lights and it was 
time for another group to come in. I thought, ‘Thanks, that’s 
redlly why we went into journalism. To move the needle.” 
At the Journal’s offices in lower Manhattan, just about 
everyone is grateful that the new owner has deep pockets 
and is willing to invest in reporting—both rare commodities 
in the industry these days. Yet there are reasons to fear that 
in the midst of a global financial crisis, arguably the biggest 
test a business newspaper could face, with greater demand 


for high-quality journalism on finance 
and the economy than at anytime in 
decades, the Journal is abandoning 
values that have long distinguished it: 
a commitment to deep reporting and 
elegant writing. Murdoch and his team 
can keep news organizations afloat. 
They can move the needle of a media 
company—they’ve proven that over 
the decades. But though Murdoch went 
to considerable lengths to acquire the 
Journal, he and his top lieutenants have 
displayed barely disguised contempt for 
its core strengths. They have moved the 
paper decisively toward a more terse, 
scoop-oriented form of journalism that 
they believe is more in keeping with the 
information age. The question, then, is 
whether this strategy will work at the 
Journal, and if so, at what cost? Mur- 
doch’s managers, as one reporter put it, 
“don’t fully appreciate what they have.” 

That said, it would be a mistake to 
overlook the good news at Murdoch’s 
Journal. Widespread fears that its news 
pages would become a platform for its 
new owner’s political views and busi- 
ness interests have proved unfounded. 
In 2007, as Murdoch pursued the 
paper, its Chinese bureau, citing that 
year’s Pulitzer for its work on China’s 
pursuit of unbridled capitalism, wrote 
to the Bancroft family (which had con- 
trolled the paper since 1902) and urged 
it to decline Murdoch’s offer, given the 
mogul’s record of putting his business 
relationships with China ahead of hon- 
est journalism. Ian Johnson, whose 
work ‘on the Chinese government’s 
suppression of the Falun Gong spiritual 
movement also won a Pulitzer, weighed 
in with his own public statement, warning that Murdoch 
would view the China bureau’s hard-hitting work as a “nui- 
sance” and ask editors to tone it down. 

That hasn’t happened, says Johnson, who is still reporting 
for the Journal from Beijing. In fact, Murdoch has come to 
the aid of the Chinese bureau. Soon after Murdoch bought 
the paper, Johnson was denied a visa because the govern- 
ment didn’t like his critical reporting. When China did this 
to reporters in the past, previous owners did little: “China 
was too far away and not important enough for Dow Jones to 
solve this problem,” says Johnson, and the company “lacked 
the institutional heft” to help anyway. By contrast, he recalls, 
“The News Corp. team was professional and effective, from 
their government-relations expert to Mr. Murdoch himself, 
who lobbied personally on my behalf to a Chinese minister.” 

Indeed, as the CEO of a global conglomerate, Murdoch has 
a global sensibility, and is already making the Journal a far 
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more international paper. He has let Robert Thomson invest 
$6 million in foreign coverage. At a time when other news- 
papers’ coverage of the world outside the U.S. is declining, 
Thomson says, the Journal can attract readers by providing 
foreign news. And some of the recent foreign coverage has 
been top-notch. A remarkable March 18 story, for example, 
on how Iranian imports have devastated the Iraqi economy, 
focused with illuminating specificity on how the U.S. occupa- 
tion, with its consequent erratic fuel and electricity supplies, 
had undercut the famously sturdy quality of Iraqi bricks. 
Another bright spot at the new Journal is its Web site, which 
is more readable and relevant than before. Many of the blogs 
have a strong following, and it’s easy to see why—one tracks 
out-of-work mBas in their quest to rebuild their lives; it offers 
readers the gossipy schadenfreude of seeing privileged people 
struggling, but also insight into the psychology of unemploy- 
ment and the practicalities of the job search. Mostly, however, 
the site is a dependable source of breaking news. Readership 
of wsJ.com, Thomson says, has been up at least 84 percent 
year-on-year in recent months, with more than a million paid 
subscribers and 23 million unique visitors a month. (Nielsen 
Online counts just 6.8 million unique visitors, however.) 
Murdoch and Thomson clearly love newspapers, and are 
working hard to make the Journal viable. At a time when 
most newspapers are either hemorrhaging readers, or fold- 
ing altogether, the Journal’s readership has increased. Even 
sales of the print newspaper rose 2 to 3 percent over the past 
year, according to Thomson, although this growth must be 
qualified a bit, given the heavily discounted subscriptions 
the Journal was selling before September, and given the fact 
that many financial-news outlets are gaining readers during 
these difficult days. Furthermore, the entire move-the-needle 
case should be considered in the context of the $8.4 billion 
in write-downs that News Corp. recently took, $3 billion of 
them in the print division. Still, Thomson insists that “the 
decline of once-great papers doesn’t mean the readers are 
disappearing.” He’s got evidence to support his bullish posi- 
tion. In a March 23 memo, Thomson cited a reader-tracking 
survey that had been in use at the Journal for years, remark- 
ing, “Former subscribers are now twice as likely to resub- 
scribe. There is no doubt that revenue remains challenged, 
but there is a large and growing audience for our content.” 
Central to this move-the-needle strategy is the elevation of 
breaking news above the more considered coverage that has 
long been the Journal’s trademark. It’s a controversial move 
within the paper. Theo Francis, a former Journal reporter 
who left last summer for Business Week, observes, “There’s 
been this creeping tendency for the paper to be about what 
happened yesterday, rather than telling people about things 
they didn’t know, and would never know if the Journal didn’t 
tell them.” Francis and others note, in fairness, that this trend 
predates Murdoch, but there’s no doubt it has escalated under 
his leadership. On March 19, Thomson sent a memo to the 
staff urging more cooperation with the company’s newswires: 
“A breaking corporate, economic or political news story is of 
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crucial value to our Newswires subscribers. Even a headstart 
of a few seconds is priceless for a commodities trader or bond 

dealer—that same story can be repurposed for different audi- 
ences but its value diminishes with the passing of time. Given 

that revenue reality, henceforth all Journal reporters will be 

judged on whether they break news for the Newswires.” 

Something had to give. In the past, Journal editors would 
teach new hires how to be reporters—not urge them to feed 
the wire. “Young reporters here now don’t know what they’re 
missing,” says one newsroom veteran. “I remember my first 
leder. I gave it to my bureau chief, and it came back com- 
pletely marked up: ‘Needs more color! What were the streets 
like? Were they paved?” (“Leder” refers to the long, heavily 
reported stories originating on page one.) The same reporter 
points to a March 2009 A-hed—a quirky, page-one feature— 
that was reported entirely over the phone. “That would have 
been unheard of in the past,” he says. 

Other forms of institutional support for deep reporting 
are disappearing, too. In March, Journal management closed 
the paper’s library, which had provided research help to 
reporters. And a number of reporters told me that the deci- 
sion last summer to get rid of the copy desk not only allowed 
more typos into print, but also cost the paper an important 
line of defense against errors of fact and logic. In January 
and February 2009, the paper published 194 corrections, a 
36 percent increase from the same period in 2007, before 
Murdoch bought the paper. 

Then there is the matter of space. The Wall Street Journal 
has, for years, been known for long-form articles like Tony 
Horwitz’s 9 TO NOWHERE series (which won a Pulitzer in 
1995), in which he explored the dead-end, mind-numbing, 
and often disgusting nature of six of the 1990s’ fastest-grow- 
ing jobs. Horwitz learned about some of these jobs by doing 
them. I remember one about a poultry plant as if it were a 
documentary film: his co-workers collapsing with fatigue, or 
stumbling, onto sodden piles of chicken fat and skin. 

One man, an immigrant who came to this country with 
great hopes, is asked what skills he has learned in that plant. 
He has to think for a moment. “There is one thing, yes,” he 
says finally. “I can tell a chicken gizzard from a chicken liver. 
I can do that well.” 

He pauses again and picks at a calloused finger. “Please 
tell me,” he says, “what a man may do with that.” 

It’s clear from conversations with reporters on a range of 
beats, throughout the newsroom, that the emphasis on break- 
ing news, coupled with the shrinking space for stories, means 
the paper is less committed to this sort of journalism. “We’re 
getting down to four hundred/five hundred words,” says 
one reporter. “You can barely introduce what you’re talking 
about. What’s the point?” Within a week in March 2007, the 
Journal published a dozen stories over two thousand words 
in the front section; within the same week in March 2009, 
only three stories exceeded that length. 

Even if the space were available, the pressure to constantly 
churn out news makes it extremely difficult to produce arti- 
cles like Horwitz’s. “I don’t have time,” says one award-win- 
ning reporter. “I’m just going to press conferences all the 
time.” He recalls one pre-Murdoch memo explaining how 
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New era Rupert Murdoch addresses the wsJ newsroom in 2007. Robert Thomson is behind him, against the wall. 


to write an A-hed: the reporter was advised to build in an 
extra half-day for interviews that she might not actually use, 
as this is where she might find her most surprising material. 
“That memo wouldn’t even make sense if you showed it to a 
new reporter today,” the reporter says, “because the whole 
thing is supposed to be done in half a day!” 

DOING THE MATH TO FIND THE GOOD JOBS, a January 26, 
2009, story on the nation’s best and worst jobs, provides a 
depressing contrast with Horwitz’s series. The news hook 
was a new study on the topic, not original reporting. It pro- 
vided a list, and some quotes from the people who hold the 
best and worst jobs. It is forgettable. It sheds no light on 
the nature of present-day capitalism. How could it? It was 
reported and written from a desk. 


NEWS CORP. EMPLOYEES HAVE DESCRIBED ROBERT THOM- 
son as “cold,” so I was pleasantly surprised when I got him on 
the phone to find him charming, and passionate about news- 
papers. But he regards the culture of the Journal with, at best, 
tough love. “Certain U.S. newspapers,” Thomson says, “have 
been designed for journalists rather than for readers.” With 
a chuckle, he avoided saying whether he’s talking about the 
Journal, but it was obvious that he was. Journalists, he says, 
too often choose “self-indulgence over readability. If a reader 
is used to the Web, he has developed a ruthless functionality 
in reading—just clicking on what he’s interested in.” Turning 
to a newspaper, Thomson says, that reader then “confronts 


this Neanderthal product. Taking four paragraphs to get to 
the point is too long. Where is the editorial empathy?” 

Thomson defended his emphasis on breaking news: “A 
newspaper without news is like a Prius without a battery.” He 
insisted, if tepidly, that there is a place for long-form journal- 
ism at the paper, but it has to “make people turn to the inside, 
because it’s clear that not every reader does.” He notes that 
the Journal is publishing more series lately, to provide depth 
without sacrificing readability, as well as publishing a long 
essay on the front page of the Weekend section. “Look, if 
it’s in there now, there’s a place for it,” Thomson says with a 
laugh, pointing to his paper’s “five-thousand words on Raoul 
Wallenberg.” Indeed, the February 28 saga about the Swede 
who disappeared in Russian captivity during World War II 
was neither breaking news nor brief. But there’s a problem 
with this example: the reporter, Joshua Prager, recently left 
the paper because that very story was cut down from a three- 
part series to just the single piece. It made him realize that 
he could no longer do the kind of work he cared about at the 
Journal: “I knew that it was time for me to leave the paper,” 
Prager wrote in a farewell manifesto to his colleagues. “The 
worship of bylines and word counts and all that is ‘urgent’ has 
doubtless stifled the boundless creativity of the Journal staff.” 
Prager noted that Thomson had observed that some page- 
one stories had the “gestation of a llama’ Mine certainly did. 
The paper and I were no longer a good fit.” 

Half an hour uptown from the Journal’s newsroom, at 
Columbia University’s business school, professor Bruce Green- 
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wald, the author of Competition Demystified, teaches a course 
on competitive strategy. The moral of almost every case study 
in his class is the same: stick to your competitive advantage. 
Do not seek to destroy your competitors by doing what they do, 
Greenwald repeatedly admonishes the mBas. You could end 
up destroying your industry and yourself. “Remember New 
Coke!” he bellows throughout the semester. If Robert Thom- 
son doesn’t guard closely his newsroom’s salient competitive 
advantage—deep reporting on business and economic news— 
it’s easy to imagine Murdoch’s Wall Street Journal ending up 
as a case study in this class. I asked Greenwald if the Journal 
is making the mistake he warns his students against, and he 
agreed without reservation that it was. 

Barney Kilgore—who became the Journal’s managing 
editor in 1941 and ran the paper until his death in 1967—is 
responsible for creating the paper’s competitive advantage. 
He introduced the leder, which, as editorial-page editor Rob- 
ert Bartley observed in a 1989 essay on the legendary news- 
paperman, forced reporters “to ask deeper questions, not 
merely about momentary events but about ongoing situations 
and trends—the kind of news a business reader could use.” 
Kilgore pioneered the whole idea—dominant at the paper for 
decades—that “[i]t doesn’t have to have happened today to 
be news.” He did all this not out of journalistic idealism, but 
to attract readers. Under his leadership, circulation soared— 
from 33,000 to 1.1 million—as did ad revenue. 

Thomson’s challenge, then, is to translate the greatness 
of Kilgore’s Journal, and its financial success, to the reali- 
ties of the twenty-first century. Given the way both reading 
habits and news delivery have changed since 1967, that won’t 
be easy. He’s following in Kilgore’s footsteps in one way: 
Kilgore advised John Hay Whitney, days before Whitney 
bought the New York Herald Tribune, that to survive in a 
competitive environment he needed to “make stories acces- 
sible to the average reader.” But if, as Thomson seems to 
suggest, accessibility today means stories that are short and 
ephemeral—the kind of news that is distinguished only by 
being ubiquitous—then the Journal is destined to become 
just another business-news service. 

Thomson might want to consider another bit of advice 
that Kilgore gave Whitney: make your publication distinc- 
tive. Specifically, he wrote, editing it “with one eye on the 
Times was insufficient and ultimately self-defeating.” Funny 
that he mentioned The New York Times, as competition with 
the Times is a driving force at the Journal now, leading to an 
increasing focus on general-interest news. A recent story on 
gay marriage, for instance, took up more space than any of the 
business stories surrounding it. Three bylines appeared ona 
February weather story. The Journal has beefed up arts cover- 
age, and even has a reporter covering metro New York. While 
the Money & Investing section remains mostly unchanged, 
fewer business stories run in the front section—and those 
that do are often unspectacular. Insiders agree—and it’s clear 
from reading the paper—that the Journal is investing less in 
business reporting because it is investing in news. 
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But this slapdash approach doesn’t always work so well— 
like now, for instance, during the current financial crisis. 
While the Journal has excelled in some areas—its coverage 
of Lehman Brothers and Bear Stearns comes to mind—it was 
caught short in others, notably the ac bailout and coverage 
of Henry Paulson’s Treasury department. Worse, the paper 
has failed to explicate the big questions—what happened and 
why—ceding the role of authoritative explainer and investiga- 
tor to, ironically, The New York Times, which has a business 
staff one-seventh the size of the Journal's. With all the focus 
on the factual scoop at the new Journal, says one reporter 
of his managers, “I don’t think they realize the value of the 
conceptual scoop, which is so important in business news. 
When you present a new idea and back it up with numbers 
and the reader says, ‘Holy crap, I didn’t know that before,” 

No one I interviewed suggests that before Murdoch the 
Journal was a journalistic Valhalla. Indeed, some of the 
reporters’ comments for this article echo complaints about 
the prior regime of Paul Steiger, who was editor from 1991 
to 2007. Yet there’s no doubt that Murdoch has expedited 
unfortunate trends, and executed them with special ruthless- 
ness. Perhaps more important, he has dismantled the news- 
room culture that took pride in doing what no other outlet 
was doing: explaining modern capitalism, its triumphs and 
failures, its brilliance and cruelty, in ways that went beyond 
the data and the deals. 

Many analysts were shocked by the $5.6 billion Murdoch 
paid to acquire the Journal, but any accountant knows that a 
company’s good name can be worth more than its assets. The 
quality of the journalism published in the Journal determines 
its value; it’s the reason people around the world pay for 
breaking news on its Web site when they can get free news 
elsewhere. Everyone who cares about newspapers should be 
pleased that readership at the Journal is up, and there’s no 
doubt some of Thomson’s changes have helped. But to sus- 
tain that success, it would be wise to protect some of the tra- 
ditions that made the Journal great. Two thousand and nine 
is, of course, different from the days of Barney Kilgore, but is 
resurrecting the wire-service model really the answer? 

In addition to squandering the Journal’s competitive 
advantage, News Corp. management is gambling with a 
critical national resource. It’s a loss to the public when no 
one is doing the kinds of stories that made the Journal great, 
whether it’s Susan Faludi on the human cost of the Safeway 
buyout, James Stewart on insider trading, or Alix Freedman 
on the tobacco industry. At a moment when capitalism is the 
most important story going, such work should find readers. 

A young Journal reporter, over drinks in a Brooklyn bar, 
welcomed some of the recent changes at the paper. He 
enthused over the Web site. He’s glad the paper is reaching 
a global audience. But he’s not so sure that his new bosses are 
able stewards of the newspaper’s brand. He ordered another 
round: “I just hope these people are smart enough to know 
what not to change.” cur 





LIZA FEATHERSTONE, a regular contributor to Slate’s The Big Money 
Web site, is the author of Selling Women Short: The Landmark Battle 
for Workers’ Rights at Wal-Mart. 





Waiting for CNBC 


A tragicomedy in one long act 


BY MAUREEN TKACIK 


“But eight point one percent....Uh, that’s what you said, right, Zandi?” 


“I said eight. I said eight. Eight point one is worse than I expected.” 


“I mean, this is bad, right?” 


“There’s nothing redeeming about it.... There’s nothing good about it....I don’t 


see anything redeeming about it at all...” 


“So why are the futures higher? Any idea why the futures are higher?” 


“Uhhhhhhhhhh.” 


“Well, there were articles out yesterday that said ifit wasjusta complete blowout.... 
It’s a capitulation, a capitulation. That this is the worst; that was the, that was 


the talk.” 


“Well, you could now say that February was better than December and January!” 


“But we haven’t got the revisions yet!” 


“It’s a capitulation... but when you look at the private sector forecasts that are 


out... things are still gonna be worsening.” 
“The worst?” 

“It’s very very...” 

“Tough.” 


“But the futures...” 


That is the sound of the cnBc in the moments following the 
worst jobs report in the history of jobs reports. Eight people 
with at least as many advanced degrees among them are 
assembled onscreen on March 6 in the network’s customary 
“octobox” grid formation to hold forth on this fresh piece of 
data, the 8:30 a.m. release of which a timer in the corner has 
been ticking toward by the hundredths of a second. In this 
economy, the network’s promotional spots remind viewers 
at every commercial break, the most valuable asset you have 
is information. CNBC: Now more than ever. How valuable 
is it now to be told America is screwed? (Now more than 
ever?) We learn that in February, 851,000 more Americans 


have been added to the nation’s out- 
of-workforce and, worrisomely, two 
hundred thousand have been jobless 
since December and January but were 
simply delayed along the path toward 
becoming statistics, meaning Febru- 
ary’s numbers could climb further. The 
chief appeal of the octobox—its ani- 
mated eight-way debates—is somewhat 
limited when there is such consensus 
about the consensus. “There’s no way 
that we could or should put a positive 
spin on these,” White House economic 
adviser Christina Romer confirms, 
smiling weakly, as if to a grandchild 
who hasn’t quite learned to accept that 
Daddy isn’t coming home. 

Exactly a year before this jobs report, 
the last of the optimistic forecasters on 
Wall Street “capitulated,” in Wall Street 
parlance, to the reality of a deep reces- 
sion. Sixty-three thousand jobs had been 
lost in February 2008. Angelo Mozilo, 
the persimmon-skinned former CEO of 
Countrywide Financial, the subprime 
mortgage lender, was being grilled on 
Capitol Hill about the nine-figure com- 
pensation package he got peddling the 
predatery home loans that were upend- 
ing neighborhoods across the country. 
The Dow closed below 12,000 for the 
first time since November 2006. “Godot,” 
the theretofore relentlessly bullish 
economist Edward Yardeni wrote in a 
research report that day, “has arrived.” 

A few days later Bear Stearns col- 
lapsed. By the end of the year the most 
salient remaining arguments against the 
nationalization of the banking system 
were practical concerns. A consensus 
began to emerge about the nation’s eco- 
nomic narrative: a few bulge-bracket 
banks had bilked the broader economy 
of trillions of dollars with the phony 
profit margins they booked by invent- 
ing new financial “products” that pack- 
aged, traded, and placed evermore complex bets on consumer 
debt. They said they were ensuring the “efficient allocation 
of capital,” but they were allocating a suspicious amount 
of capital to themselves. Wall Street, in short, had royally 
screwed Main Street. 

But rarely will one hear this consensus voiced on the 
deepest-pocketed journalistic outlet covering all these stories. 
When the subject of taxpayer-subsidized bonuses comes up, 
for example, CNBC’s sources on the trading floor will assure 
you they share the outrage, but “level heads”—CNBC seems to 
hold levelheadedness in the utmost regard these days—must 
not succumb to “class warfare.” Class warfare has been the 
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subject of several CNBC segments already this year, not that 
the network seems to have a clearly defined view of what 
class warfare is, simply that the market doesn’t like it. 

And, as ever, the market is paramount. The one question 
at the forefront of CNBC’s mind and mission, from which 
every other question follows: Up, or Down? If down: Again? 
If down: When up? The question is perplexing as ever on 
the March 6 morning of the jobs report, as Mark Haines, 
the rotund and ruddy-faced “Squawk on the Street” anchor, 
plods around the floor of the New York Stock Exchange with 
a furrowed brow. “The selling has just been relentless,” he 
remarks. Ron Insana, recently returned to CNBC after leaving 
to start a hedge fund that failed, explains the market’s contin- 
ued fall with the fact that “we’ve broken so many technical 
barriers on the downside already.” To trade like the pros, a 
promotional spot says, you need to think like the pros. And the 
pros are telling us that the market is down because it keeps 
falling down; it has gotten so low because it’s already so low. 
The pros will stay short until they start going long again. 

Watching CNBC one gets a distinct sensation that it is still 
waiting for Godot. To Buy or Not to Buy (and what to Buy)— 
that simple line of inquiry pervades every minute of program- 
ming for seventeen live hours a day domestically, and the 
other seven in Europe and Asia. The answer can be elusive 
in times like these; often the network books guests who do 
not want to answer it. In February, Power Lunch, the midday 
show, booked two of the canniest thinkers to emerge in the 
crisis, Nassim Nicholas Taleb, the options trader and Black 
Swan author, and the economist Nouriel Roubini—only to find 
the two men stubbornly averse to saying anything that might 
risk making viewers any money. Roubini expounded upon 
the virtues of the Swedish model of bank nationalization and 
the dangers of a bubble-driven economy but refused to set a 
date at which he expected the market to turn around. When 
reporter Roben Farzad asked “Mr. Black Swan” where he 
would invest his money for the college fund of a hypothetical 
child born next month, Taleb began unloading on the extrav- 
agant compensation schemes that incentivized investment 
bankers to take excess risk. “But how is this actionable? How 
is this actionable? Do I stick my money under a mattress?” 
Farzad pressed. “I’m not here to give immediate investment 
advice” Taleb shot back. “Yeah, you’re the prophet of gloom 
and doom, but I need to know where to put my money now,” 
Farzad continued, and Mr. Black Swan finally offered that all 
his money was in various currencies, though he wouldn’t say 
which. The bullying wasn’t personal. The Monday after the 
jobs report, Larry Kudlow gave the same treatment to Peter 
Schiff, possibly the only well-known economist with views 
more comically laissez-faire than his own, on the evening’s 
Kudlow Report. “Peter Schiff!” he barked. “Is Warren Buffett 
right to be a long-term bull on American stocks? Yes or no.” 
Schiff was meek. “It depends on what the long term is,” he 
said. Kudlow pressed. “Yes, or no? Yes, or no? Yes or no?” he 
repeated, and another three or four times after that. “Yes,” 
Schiff finally relented. “But not now!” 
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On CNBC, information is still an “asset,” and CNBC would 
not be unloading all these assets on you if they were not, to 
use the network’s most cherished term, “actionable.” CNBC 
would not be waking up at 5 a.m. to check the Nikkei and 
taking calls on four separate cell phones at every commercial 
break and elbowing its way through the trading pit to catch 
the 5 p.m. shuttle to Washington if it had any doubts as to 
the sincerity of your intention to take action. On jobs-report 
Friday, reporter Scott Wapner begins a segment from the 
Nasdaq Market Site this way: “One of the best things about 
living in New York and working here too is that you never 
know who you're gonna bump into on the street.” Potentially 
actionable information still lurks around every busy street 
corner! Wapner had just had a chat with Arthur Sulzberger 
Jr., chairman of the nearby New York Times Company, whose 
stock was hovering around $4 a share at the time. Sulzberger 
tells Wapner the company will not rule out charging people 
to read the paper on the Internet. “I asked Just how bad is 
it out there. Is it the worst you’ve ever seen?” Wapner con- 
cludes his segment, pausing briefly. “He told me, ‘I’m not that 
old, so yes, this is the worst I’ve ever seen.” 


THE WORST RECESSION MOST AMERICANS HAVE SEEN HAS 
accelerated a full-bore depression in the industry of journal- 
ism. About 12,000 journalists have joined the unemployment 
statistics since January 2007 by csr’s count; in the business 
universe, fifty-five weekday standalone business sections 
have died since the fall of 2007, most recently at The Fay- 
etteville Observer, along with nineteen once-weekly sections, 
according to Chris Roush, who teaches journalism at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

All this is part of the reason armchair ombudsmen are 
so very disappointed in CNBC these days. Serious journal- 
ists track down the fudged documents that unscrupulous 
mortgage brokers used to qualify dementia-stricken octoge- 
narians living on $1,100 for $2,400-a-month adjustable-rate 
mortgages, as The Washington Post did in November. Serious 
journalists file Freedom Of Information Act requests with 
the Federal Reserve demanding the details on the financial 
institutions that reaped the rewards of the alc bailout, and 
hunt down the discredited statisticians who built the fool- 
proof model by which the firm catastrophically oversold and 
underpriced obscure credit derivatives that would take down 
the global economy. They retrace the chain of events whereby 
the most egregious abusers in the financial system lobbied 
to be regulated by the three-martini-lunching slackers at the 
Office of Thrift Supervision. Serious journalists have worked 
ninety-hour weeks for a bonus-free sixty or seventy grand a 
year, only to find themselves released into the running pink- 
slip party that has already claimed their friends. 

CNBC did provide a glimpse of what it could be, in a mostly 
on-target special report with David Faber, “House of Cards,” 
on the financial crisis. But meanwhile, CNBC produced a 
special report on how the crisis has impacted the world’s 
billionaires; invited former AIG CEO Hank Greenberg on air 
to complain about the punitive terms of his company’s $170 
billion federal bailout, heaped disdain upon the nation’s 
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Fist Bump A moment of cheer on CNBC’s Fast Money in March 2008, from the Nasdaq's better days. 


reeling auto manufacturers for asking for a bailout while 
assailing the Fed for allowing Lehman Brothers to fail; and 
nurtured the stardom of a trading pit correspondent who 
called for—in what Gawker editor Alex Pareene dubbed the 


“least sympathetic populist rage ever”—a “Chicago Tea Party” 
on Lake Michigan protesting pending mortgage-modification 
legislation on the grounds that “subsidizing losers” on their 
payments would turn the country into Cuba. 

The Tea Party’s Paul Revere, Rick Santelli, bowed out of 
an appearance on The Daily Show, sending host Jon Stewart 
on a crusade against CNBC that Jim Cramer, its messianic, 
bald stock-picker, took it upon himself to answer. A law- 
yer and Democrat who used to write for The New Republic, 
Cramer seemed an odd substitute for Santelli, a libertarian 
conservative futures specialist. But Stewart’s righteous out- 
rage could have fueled a rhetorical victory against Milton 
Friedman himself. In an endlessly promoted confrontation 
the comedian aired an old video clip from Cramer’s subscrip- 
tion investment-advice Web site, TheStreet.com, in which 
Cramer advises traders to start bogus rumors to manipulate 
stock prices—and preferably plant them on CNBC. “I want 
the Jim Cramer on CNBC,” Stewart told his guest, “to protect 
me from that Jim Cramer.” Cramer mostly squirmed. Stewart 
continued: “When I watch that I get, I can’t tell you how 
angry that makes me because what it says to me is, You all 


know. You all know what’s going on. You can draw a straight 
line from those shenanigans to the stuff that was being pulled 
at Bear and at Alc and all this derivative market stuff that 
is this weird Wall Street side bet.” Within days a group of 
progressive economists and journalists led by Dean Baker, 
who co-directs the liberal Center for Economic and Policy 
Research, launched a campaign to “Fix CNBC,” with an open 
letter to the network challenging it to “publicly declare that 
its new overriding mission will be responsible journalism 
that holds Wall Street accountable.” More than 22,000 people 
had signed the petition by mid-April. 

But there was something sad and anticlimactic about the 
public shaming of Jim Cramer, partly because he is one of the 
network’s few personalities who interacts with the invest- 
ing public every day on his call-in show, and because the 
difference between the sort of market manipulation Cra- 
mer detailed on his Web site and the abuses of alc and Bear 
Stearns is not one of a “straight line” but about eight or nine 
zeroes in magnitude. “Absolutely we could do better,” he told 
Stewart. “Absolutely. There are shenanigans and we should 
call them out. Everyone should. I should do a better job at it... 
I’m trying. I’m trying. Am I succeeding? I’m trying.” In the 
blogosphere, there was general agreement that Cramer was 
a poor stand-in for the network’s cast of talking heads. 

If Cramer does share anything with Santelli, though, it’s 


’ 
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that both men fall into what could be called the network’s 
cast of market transcendentalists, people who believe they 
can sense the interrelated trades of their respective markets 
on an intuitive level and seek to transmit its moods to viewers 
with every molecule of their beings. Which is to say, they are 
fun to watch: Santelli for his eyebrows and almost operatic 
(if incomprehensible) circumlocutions on monetary policy, 
commodity prices, and accounting standards; Cramer for 
his visible and audible torment on a weak trading day. The 
coexistence of finance and entertainment was blasphemy 
to Jon Stewart; who sternly told Cramer, “it’s not a fuck- 
ing game!” prompting Eddy Elfenbein, who runs the blog 
Crossing Wall Street, to write, “The dirty secret is that stock 
market forecasts are fun. It’s odd that people ignore this basic 
insight.... Picking stocks and seeing which way the markets 
go every day is one of the best things about investing. ... Don’t 
take this one simple pleasure from us.” And while professing 
to be “ecstatic” that his cause had gained a wider audience, 
the anonymous blogger behind the site CNBC Sucks, which 
mixes lewd commentary on the measurements of the net- 
work’s famously fetching female reporters with angry leftist 
rants on tax policy, lamented that Stewart was picking on the 
wrong problems at CNBC. 


The problems with 
CNBC are all rooted in 
an underlying fraud, an 
insider game that was 
not CNBC’s creation. 


SO WHAT ARE THE RIGHT PROBLEMS WITH CNBC? I CALLED 
Taleb a few weeks after his Power Lunch appearance to get 
his opinion. Few are better positioned than Taleb to answer 
the question. He is, for one, a professional trader of deriva- 
tives, the unregulated securities that accelerated the panic 
of ’08. If cnBC neglected a journalistic duty, it began with 
ignoring derivatives and other securities that are difficult to 
invest in or even get pricing data for. 

As it happens, the market for those securities is far bigger 
than the stock market on which cnsc focuses its energies. It 
is also far more lucrative; a startling if little-noticed February 
column in the Financial Times by Citigroup’s chief global 
equity strategist pointed out that global equities delivered a 
negative 29 percent return over the ten years prior, in stark 
contrast to government bonds, which had delivered an 80 
percent return. The real action over those ten years, however, 
took place in riskier bonds and the complicated “swaps” that 
gained and lost value in tune with the market’s perception of 
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their creditworthiness and the direction of interest rates. The 
advent of those securities essentially made it possible, and 
profitable, to speculate on bonds as one would stocks—for 
those able to play the bond market, which requires not only 
serious cash but a Bloomberg terminal for tracking prices. 
And that’s just bonds: the prices of derivatives like credit 
default swaps, which rise and fali in accordance with under- 
lying bonds, are almost impossible for someone who’s not a 
derivatives trader to find out; there’s no exchange or clearing- 
house for the things, even as hundreds of trillions of dollars in 
“notional” value were tied to them at the height of the crisis. 
The problems with cnBc¢ are all rooted in an underlying fraud, 
an insider game that was not CNBC’s creation. 

These days on CNBC strategists incessantly advise viewers 
to rotate their holdings from stocks to bonds. But other than 
through bond funds, that’s easier said than done, and so CNBC 
doesn’t spend much time detailing the specifics of bonds, 
except inasmuch as they pertain to the broader market. And 
why should they? Home viewers can’t trade bonds, and CNBC 
viewers who can know better than to rely on it for anything 
other than what the broader “market” is doing. 

Taleb, for his part, is quick to stress he didn’t actually 
watch CNBC, and only appeared when he had a book to pro- 
mote, and when he had been a viewer, back in more active 
trading years, he usually turned the sound off. Taleb’s chief 
grievance with the network “all goes back to a chapter in 
Black Swan, the ‘narrative fallacy,” he says, advising me to 
revisit his book before I press him further, and I oblige. Put 
simply, the “narrative fallacy” is the seductive danger of 
stories we tell ourselves. Narratives almost always conflate 
correlation with causation; that, of course, is no truer than 
in the monotonous narratives reported every day about what 
the stock market did and why. The daily gyrations of the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average reflect the aggregate of an 
unfathomably huge multitude of actors and variables and 
individual decisions—and yet it still comprises merely thirty 
stocks; it generally defies explanation, and even if one could 
say with certitude why exactly it moved the way it did one 
day, it wouldn’t technically mean much of anything. 

It was the Dow’s meteoric rise in the 1990s, of course, 
that transformed cnBc from an obscure cable backwater to 
a media juggernaut that for a brief period during the tech 
boom pulled in better ratings than CNN. In 1998 the network 
produced a three and a half hour special to commemorate 
the first day the Dow closed above ten thousand, an endeavor 
Howard Kurtz detailed in his 2000 book on financial journal- 
ism, The Fortune Tellers. Because the index shot above ten 
thousand for many days before it finally closed there, the 
program’s producer scrambled daily for weeks to book new 
guests for a special before the thirty stocks finally conspired 
to rescue her from a “perpetual Groundhog Day” that only 
served to expose “the absurdity of the entire enterprise.” 

A little over a decade later, the Dow was back in 1997. 


A SMALL IRONY AT THE NETWORK CONCERNS THE AMBI- 
tious “I Am CNBC” promotional campaign that has been 
airing during commercial breaks all winter, for which each 





of the network’s thirty New York-based personalities filmed 
a thirty-second, black-and-white spot delivering a brief 
autobiographical monologue ending in “I am [name]....1 
am CNBC.” We learn the sweet-faced Squawk Box anchor 
Becky Quick was an “oil field kid” and a proud Rutgers grad, 
commodities reporter Sharon Epperson bagged groceries, 
and Maria Bartiromo was a coat-check girl. We hear about 
all manner of awards and nominations, die-hard sports- 
franchise loyalties and harmless eccentricities, and, in the 
apotheosis of the form, we hear a slightly faster-paced 
extended riff from the man who is arguably CNBC’s most 
fearsome reporter: 


I am a writer...son of an ironworker...son of New 
York...Golden Globes prospect...a Pulitzer Prize nomi- 
nee...I’maclothes horse... Afraid of heights...in love with 
my wife....I’m a fantastic cook and I can prove it. In college I 
was a great dishwasher.... My mom called me Chucky, but no 
one else better try it.... I brush my teeth at my desk.... And if 
I were to die in the job I would be very honored. I am Charles 
Gasparino....I am CNBC. 


Gasparino taped the spot, and submitted to another hour 
or so of extended self-revelation for the CNBC.com Web site, 
on September 15, the day Lehman Brothers filed for Chapter 
11 bankruptcy protection, causing a run on a major money 
market fund that had invested in its bonds that cascaded 
through the financial system and threatened to tie up the 
majority of the world’s money supply if not for massive fed- 
eral intervention. Erin Burnett, the luminous mid-morning 
anchor who has been perhaps the network’s most visible 
public face during the crisis, taped her spot that day too. All 
thirty spots were taped between the fifteenth and the eigh- 
teenth of September, arguably the most turbulent four days in 
the history of finance, and thus one of the stranger allocations 
of newsroom resources in recent media history. 

The week before the October 2007 launch of Fox Busi- 
ness Network, TV Week asked cnc president Mark Hoff- 
man if the specter of Murdoch would redirect the network’s 
focus from the high-end Wall Street viewership (for which 
it competed with Bloomberg Television) toward heartland 
viewers drawn in by Fox. “Let me tell you how we look at it,” 
he responded. “CNBC isn’t about Wall Street or Main Street. 
We’re about any street where people either have wealth or 
aspire to have wealth.” It was a statement suffused with 
trademark doublespeak, what Thomas Frank, the Wall Street 
Journal op-ed columnist, lambasted as “market populism” in 
his 2000 send-up of the cnBc-abetted rise of the shareholder 
society, One Market Under God. But as a programming phi- 
losophy, CNBC’s stubborn resistance to acknowledge a conflict 
of interest between financiers and the refinanced has worked 
well. And as the tour de force of market-populist philosophy 
that the “I Am CNBC” campaign suggests, the notion that 
what’s good for the Dow is good for America is inextricable 
from the network’s corporate culture. (“We would say we’re 
pro-investor, ” explains an anchor earnestly.) 

But with investors suddenly jolted back to the late nine- 
ties—before the markets learned to cheer every time Alan 
Greenspan cut interest rates in spite of asset-price bubbles, 


before they learned to cheer on his valiant efforts to fight 
the regulation of credit default swaps, before they cheered 
on the repeal of Glass-Stegall and the repeal of the uptick 
rule—CNBC seems, slowly, to be reevaluating what it thinks 
is good for the Dow ergo America. 

“What I want to know,” Erin Burnett declares one after- 
noon on the subject of Obama’s fiscal policy, “is what everyone 
keeps saying is so radical. Because whenever I ask that ques- 
tion, ‘what’s so radical here, they kind of just say ‘increasing 
taxes, that’s so radical?” She looks underwhelmed. “You gotta 
get more specific than that to make the case!” Explaining 
why he expects China’s stimulus plan to be more effective 
than ours (“Basically they’re saying, we’re not gonna give you 
cash, we’re gonna give you a certificate and it’s only good for 
a washing machine—doh! Is that brilliant?”), Cramer pauses 
a minute, seemingly to remind himself why he doesn’t just 
emigrate, and regains composure. “Look, they don’t live in 
a democracy,” he decides. “A democracy’s got a lot of con- 
siderations that make it more difficult. I'll take the freedom 
over what they got over there.” And convening to discuss 
whether Obama’s condemnation of Wall Street’s distribution 
of $18 billion in bonuses for 2008 amounts to “class warfare,” 
Charlie Gasparino and Dennis Kneale agree with Melissa 
Francis and Larry Kudlow that it most certainly does. But 
when Kneale begins obtusely condemning the compensation 
packages of auto workers, Gasparino interjects. 

“Here’s the difference between what’s going on on Wall 
Street and in the auto industry,” he says, closing his eyes 
and shaking his head for a split second of contemplation. 

“The auto industry did not destroy the economy.... The auto 
industry did not destroy the economy. And that’s the prob- 
lem that Wall Street has. I have so many friends on Wall 
Street, and I hate class warfare and Larry, you and I had this 
discussion three years ago when [former Bear Stearns CEO] 
Jimmy Cayne made $40 million...and you and I said, well, 
based on the numbers, and what he’s done... we thought he 
deserved it! But in retrospect, when you think about what he 
did, what they did at every firm, the leverage—and it’s not just 
the leverage but what they leveraged with—and the fact that: 
they destroyed our economy.” 

It is almost chilling, 1f you’re a regular watcher of Gaspa- 
rino, to hear him so plainly assert that the narrative that holds 
that people make money because they deserve it is utterly 
false. But like all moments on CNBC it is quickly lost, to Larry 
Kudlow and the octobox and the Dow futures. 

The message of Waiting for Godot was subject in its time to 
nearly as many interpretations and theoretical frameworks as 
the modern-day stock market, which was the source of much 
exasperation to Samuel Beckett, who claimed its theme was 
simply “symbiosis,” and perhaps there is something in that, 
where Vladimir is Wall Street and Estragon is Main Street 
and all of us are throwing our shoes at the TV sets at the sight 
of Larry Kudlow, thinking we simply can’t go on listening to 
that guy go on and on. But now more than ever, we can’t go 
on, we will go on. We are CNBC. CJR 


MAUREEN TKACIK, a former Wall Street Journal reporter, is a writer 
and blogger in New York. She currently writes for Talking Points Memo. 
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A Matter of Trust 


One story from Gaza and what it says 


about the coverage of Israel 


BY J.J. GOLDBERG 


On Thursday morning, March 19, Israelis woke to find a story on 


the front pages of two leading daily newspapers that either rattled 
their self-image as citizens of a decent, ethical, Jewish state—or 
gave aid and comfort to the state’s enemies, depending on your point 
of view. The story was about a group of combat soldiers who, at a 
gathering a month earlier, had described Israeli army abuses during 
the just-ended Gaza incursion. Israel had been fighting nonstop 


accusations of atrocities in Gaza since the shooting ceased 
January 19. The publication of the soldiers’ accounts prom- 
ised to be a huge embarrassment. 

Because the story was so radioactive from Israel’s point 
of view, examining its progress as it made its way into the 
international media can serve as a sort of case study—it shows 
in real time how America’s media differ from other countries’ 
in their portrayal of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. And it 
helps illuminate the frequent charge that the American press 
is biased in Israel’s favor. Or against it, again, depending on 
your point of view. 

The soldiers had told their stories during a February 13 
visit to the Yitzhak Rabin Pre-Military Academy, one of sev- 
enteen army-certified institutes that offer students a gap 
year for study, community service, and early military train- 
ing before their mandatory military service. The visitors, all 
Rabin alumni, had been asked to talk with students about 
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their experiences. In the course of a 
freewheeling presentation, according 
to the news accounts, one soldier after 
another began to relate painful memo- 
ries from the Gaza combat. 

The Israeli news reports quoted two 
infantry squad leaders describing inci- 
dents in which rooftop snipers killed 
obviously harmless Palestinian civil- 
ians—an elderly woman and a mother 
with two children—because they had 
wandered into closed security zones. 
Others spoke of wanton vandalism in 
Palestinian homes that had been com- 
mandeered, or of orders to shoot and kill 
anyone found in a house after civilians 
had been ordered out. One squad leader 
described arguing with his commander 
to tighten the orders of engagement— 
rules on when to open fire—only to 
hear his own troops complain that they 
“should kill everyone there. Everyone 
there is a terrorist.” 

The Rabin academy’s director, a dep- 
uty battalion commander in the Israeli 
army reserves named Danny Zamir, 
transcribed the discussion and sent it 
to Israel’s military central command, 
asking for an investigation. Treated dis- 
missively, he published the transcript in 
the academy’s newsletter. On March 18, 
copies of the newsletter were obtained 
by the military correspondents at two 
of Israel’s three main dailies, Amos 
Harel of the left-leaning broadsheet 
Haaretz, and Ofer Shelah of the larger, 
right-leaning tabloid Maariv. They filed 
their stories that evening, Harel on his 
newspaper’s Web site and Shelah on 
Israel’s Channel 10 television, where 
he also works. The next morning their 
stories appeared on their newspapers’ front pages. 

It’s important to note that Israel’s largest-circulation daily, 
the liberal tabloid Yediot Ahronot, reported the allegations 
only as a next-day follow-up, deep inside the paper. Yediot’s 
authoritative military editor, Alex Fishman, told me the 
soldiers’ stories sounded to him like pure hearsay. Still, as 
much as Yediot dominates the Israeli newspaper market, it 
was Haaretz that mattered, because Haaretz dominates the 
world’s view of Israel. 

Haaretz is sometimes called The New York Times of 
Israel—a high-minded, uncompromising, liberal-leaning 
broadsheet. Its circulation is surprisingly small given its 
reputation; it’s read mainly by Israel’s business and intel- 
lectual elite. Its biggest impact these days is through its 
English-language Web site, which features abridged trans- 
lations of the paper’s daily reporting and reaches huge 
international audiences. Maariv has a Web site, too, but 





it’s largely independent of the scrappy print tabloid and it 
misses key stories. And none of it is in English. 

Haaretz also publishes an English-language print edition 
that lands every morning on the doorsteps of most diplomats, 
tourists, and foreign correspondents, and this is the corre- 
spondents’ first window into Israel each day. 

The Haaretz connection is important to understand for 
another reason. Because of the paper’s leftist reputation at 
home (not entirely deserved—its economic views are closer 
to those of The Wall Street Journal’s opinion pages), foreign 
reporting that relies on Haaretz’s framing of issues is com- 
monly dismissed by hardline, pro-Israel activists as leftist pro- 
paganda. That proved to be a key angle of counterattack against 
the soldiers’ stories after they were reported in the West. 

Thanks to Haaretz, the soldiers’ allegations traveled 
around the world almost as soon as they appeared in Israel. 
The Associated Press correspondent Amy Teibel had her 
story on the wire just after 1 p.m. Israel time on Thursday, or 
6 a.m. Eastern time in the U.S. The Washington Post put the 
AP story on its Web site before noon. The New York Times 
waited a few hours more to get a staff report from its Jerusa- 
lem bureau chief, Ethan Bronner. In London, the left-leaning 
daily Guardian and the right-leaning Times also waited for 
staff-reported pieces. 

The result was two different ways of telling the same story. 
The Guardian and the London Times both offered straight- 
forward accounts that cut right to the heart of the matter. 

“Striking testimony has emerged from Israeli soldiers involved 
in the recent Gaza war,” Guardian correspondent Rory McCa- 
rthy began, “in which they describe shooting unarmed civil- 
ians, sometimes under orders from their officers.” 

The London Times was harsher: “The Israeli army has 
been forced to open an investigation into the conduct of its 
troops in Gaza,” correspondent James Hider wrote, “after 
damning testimony from its own frontline soldiers revealed 
the killing of civilians and rules of engagement so lax that 
one combatant said that they amounted on occasion to ‘cold- 
blooded murder.” 

The New York Times took a far more circuitous route. “In 
the two months since Israel ended its military assault on Gaza,” 
Bronner began, “Palestinians and international rights groups 
have accused it of excessive force and wanton killing in that 
operation, but the Israeli military has said it followed high 
ethical standards and took great care to avoid civilian casu- 
alties. Now testimony is emerging from within the ranks of 
soldiers and officers alleging a permissive attitude toward the 
killing of civilians and reckless destruction of property that is 
sure to inflame the domestic and international debate.” 

Bronner proceeded to detail the same allegations that 
the others had described. But he told a good deal more. He 
quoted two Israeli professors, one Orthodox and one secular, 
explaining why the alleged acts deviated from Israeli norms. 
He quoted a soldier who described acts of kindness by fel- 
low soldiers. Unnamed military experts were brought in to 
point out that women, though seemingly harmless, might 
draw a soldier’s suspicions because women have served as 
suicide bombers in the past. And Bronner cited experts, again 
unnamed, who claimed that the soldiers’ behavior was partly a 


reaction to the experiences of the 2006 Lebanon war. “In that 
war,” Bronner wrote, “when Israeli soldiers took over a house, 
they sometimes found themselves shot at from a house next 
door. The result was that in Gaza, many houses next to those 
commandeered by troops were destroyed to avoid that risk.” 

Bronner plainly worked hard to produce a deeper, more 
thorough story than his colleagues. He went beyond the alle- 
gations themselves to show his readers why they might have 
occurred, what might have been going through the soldiers’ 
minds, how such acts match up against the standards of a 
Jewish society, and how they fit within the context of recent 
Israeli military history. It was, in its way, a tour de force of 
spot-news reporting. 

At the same time, it’s hard not to sense a bit of anxiety in 
Bronner’s writing, as though he had put the story together 
with one eye on the events and the other on the reactions 
he might get from readers back home. The story’s very thor- 
oughness might even be seen cynically as a protective coating 
to ensure the harsh news goes down gently. Unlike the Brit- 
ish reports, Bronner’s doesn’t lead with the soldiers’ allega- 
tions, but with a reminder that Israel is beset, yet it does its 
best. The allegations themselves, which are the point of the 
story—indeed, the whole story as other reporters told it—are 
met with just about every possible rebuttal and mitigating 
circumstance. 

That might be reading too much into Bronner’s article. 
Bronner himself, in an interview shortly before the soldiers’ 
story broke, said he isn’t concerned about pressure from 
outside the paper—and he’s never felt any pressure from 
inside. “Readers write to complain,” he said. “Mostly I hear 
from people who click on my name on the Web site. I get it 
fairly equally from both sides, although Jews probably write 
to me a lot. There are a lot of Jewish readers.” 

The question, Bronner said, “ is whether you as a journalist 
view that as pressure.” 

As much as journalists deny feeling pressure, though, many 
observers aren’t convinced. On the one hand, the argument 
goes, pro-Israel activists—Jewish organizations, prominent 
journalists, ordinary citizens—have protested repeatedly over 
the years against coverage of Israel that they considered unfair 
or unflattering. On the other hand, coverage of Israel in the 
American news media often seems far more sympathetic than 
elsewhere. Critics say the two facts can hardly be unrelated. 

To some extent, of course, media messages are simply a 
reflection of the attitudes of the surrounding culture. Jour- 
nalists are products of the society in which they live, and part 
of their job is to answer the questions that the public wants 
answered. “There is a bias in American culture, a deep bias,” 
said James Zogby, president of the Washington-based Arab 
American Institute. “It’s the water we swim in. We grow up 
in a culture shaped by books and movies like Leon Uris’s 
Exodus, where Israelis are people like us facing the forces of 
the wilderness. The inclination is to understand the people 
who are like us. And the press stories are colored by that.” 

In a sense, pro-Israel activists pushing for more sympa- 
thy for Israel are pushing on an open door. But they push 
anyway, in a variety of ways. The most common form of 
pro-Israel pressure is reader mail accusing writers, often 
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in vitriolic, personal terms, of maligning Israel. Advocacy 
organizations sometimes weigh in, publishing specific media 
critiques that are circulated to sympathizers, generating 
more public protest. 

Less common but more dramatic are boycotts of particular 
news organizations. The New York Times was targeted in 
2002 for a ten-day subscription boycott, called by a rabbi who 
objected to the paper’s coverage of the Israeli-Palestinian 
fighting that was raging at the time. The paper didn’t divulge 
the losses, but they were “enough to notice,” former New 
York Times publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger Sr. told me at 
the time. The following spring, coordinated boycotts were 
launched against the Times, the Los Angeles Times, the San 


In a sense, pro-Israel 
activists pushing for 
more sympathy for 
Israel are pushing on 
an open door. 


Francisco Chronicle, and the Chicago Tribune, with thousands 
of subscribers participating. At the same time, pro-Israel 
hardliners launched a donors’ boycott of Boston’s public 
radio station, WBUR, to protest National Public Radio’s Mid- 
dle East coverage. It cost the station more than $1 million in 
pledged gifts, according to news reports. 

Even if the news organizations don’t crack down on their 
journalists, the outside pressure can lead, often unconsciously, 
to self-censorship. “If you’re an up-and-coming journalist, 
there is no reason whatsoever why you would want to get 
the pro-Israel community mad at you—absolutely none,” said 
M. J. Rosenberg, policy director of the liberal-leaning Israel 
Policy Forum. “The pro-Israel community is strategically 
located and is associated with powerful people.” 

It’s almost a cliché these days to suggest that the presence 
of a well-organized Jewish community in America has a lot 
to do with the way Israel is treated by government and the 
media. It’s a mistake, though, to note the community’s abil- 
ity to threaten and overlook its role as a leavening force in 
the larger culture. Jewish sensibilities help shape America’s 
sense of humor, U.S. attitudes toward civil rights, and much 
more. It would be astonishing if American Jews didn’t also 
influence America’s view of Israel—much as Irish Americans 
have helped mold attitudes toward Ireland. 

That’s a key difference between American and British 
coverage of the Middle East. The British Jewish community 
is well rooted, but it’s smaller—barely one-tenth the size of, 
say, the British Muslim community. 

Whatever conscious or unconscious motivations might 
have been at work at The New York Times Jerusalem bureau 
on March 19, they were contagious. The next American 
reporter to get the story out that day, Martin Fletcher of 
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NBC News, framed it in the same indirect way that Bronner 
did. Comparing Fletcher’s first-day report with the story 
filed by his colleague at BBc, Paul Wood, offers a virtual 
Rorschach test of the way the Middle East is treated on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. 

The contrast is apparent the moment the tape starts to 
roll. The BBc report led with Wood asking, “Did the Israeli 
army commit war crimes in Gaza? The Palestinians say that’s 
evident from the shelling of a UN school full of refugees or 
the use of incendiary white phosphorus.” On screen as he 
spoke were images of victims at the school and jets emitting 
trails of white vapor. “But now,” Wood continued; “testimony 
has emerged from Israeli soldiers about the deliberate kill- 
ing of civilians.” 

NBC eased into its story more gently. “Israel,” anchor David 
Gregory began, “has always said that its attack on Gaza was 
an act of self-defense, a response to missile attacks against 
Israeli civilians. But now Israel has been shaken by charges 
from some of the soldiers themselves that the Israeli military 
acted far more brutally than previously thought.” 

Gregory then handed off to correspondent Martin Fletcher, 
who showed film of Israeli tanks that “flattened Palestinian 
homes”—in order, he said immediately, “to keep their own 
soldiers safe” by avoiding main roads. 

Both the BBc and NBC went on to relate the two soldiers’ 
accounts of snipers shooting women. Both showed footage of 
an Israeli military spokeswoman promising an investigation. 
To balance her, NBC showed a Hamas spokesman saying that 
the “confessions confirm the criminal and terrorist mentality 
of the Israelis.” BBC, by contrast, brought in an Israeli human- 
rights activist with a more measured and hence more cred- 
ible response. She said the reports didn’t represent “a few 
bad seeds” but rather “norms of behavior” communicated 
by “mid-level or high-level officers.” 

BBC’s Wood then sharpened the allegation. “The claim 
then is that the Israeli army’s rules of engagement allowed 
soldiers to kill with impunity,” he said. “That charge is 
unproven. For an Israeli army that prides itself on purity of 
arms, these allegations are a challenge.” 

Fletcher’s conclusion was far more cautious: “It isn’t clear 
how widespread these acts were.” 

Here’s the scorecard: both television reports gave the same 
basic background about the soldiers’ visit to the academy. Both 
related the same two accounts of snipers shooting women 
and children. The difference was that BBc opened with the 
prosecution’s charges, while NBc opened with the defense. BBC 
made no mention of the Hamas rocket attacks that preceded 
the Israeli invasion. NBc didn’t mention any claims of permis- 
sive rules of engagement coming down from the higher-ups. 

Missing bits of information like those can go a long way, 
intentionally or not, in tilting a story to one side or the other. 
Omitting mention of the rockets allowed viewers to conclude, 
as many observers around the world have concluded, that the 
Israeli onslaught was a senseless display of cruelty meant to 
humiliate Palestinians. It turned Israelis into stick figures, 
cardboard Nazis. In so doing, it tarnished the credibility of 
peace negotiations. : 

On the other hand, failure to note the substantial evidence 





that the army’s rules of engagement had been loosened had 
the effect of weakening the soldiers’ credibility. If there were 
no evidence that the abuses had been ordered from above, 
then the entire case would rest on the soldiers’ testimony. 
The public could then conclude that the misdeeds repre- 
sented only a few bad apples—or never happened at all. 

That theme—that the evidence was flimsy—was sounded 
repeatedly by conservative columnists and bloggers as they 
began to counterattack in the days after the first reports. 
“There is no evidence,” [emphasis in the original] conservative 
British columnist Melanie Phillips wrote in a Sunday post- 
ing on the Spectator Web site, tellingly titled THE HAARETZ 
BLOOD LIBEL. “Not one single verifiable actual incident of 
intentional killing of civilians.” 

Back in Israel, a virtuoso summation of the stories’ pur- 
ported flimsiness was presented by conservative columnist 
Caroline Glick, a longtime fixture at the venerable, rightist 
Jerusalem Post. Glick termed the entire process of eliciting 
and publicizing the soldiers’ testimonies a “major media 
assault on the IDF,” or Israel Defense Forces, and “a copro- 
duction of a far-left political activist’—that would be Rabin 
academy director Danny Zamir—“and far-left reporters.” 

At Zamir’s institute, she wrote, students are “subjected to 
post-Zionist political philosophy that according to sources 
familiar with the institution indoctrinates them to believe 
that Israel has no right to exist as a Jewish state.” Actually, 
the school is a prime source of elite Israeli fighters, and Zamir 
remains a trusted officer. 

More important, there was substantial evidence for the 
charge about changed rules. Ofer Shelah wrote, in his second- 
day report in the Maariv weekend supplement, that the mili- 
tary had drafted new rules of engagement in the wake of the 
2006 Lebanon war. “Changing the rules was a General Staff 
decision,” Shelah told me in a phone interview. The army had 
concluded after Lebanon that its rules on protecting civilians 
left troops vulnerable to ambushes and booby traps. This time, 
it would protect its soldiers first. One of the senior command- 
ers in Gaza, artillery chief Colonel Tzvi Fogel, had described 
the rules to him in an on-air interview on Channel 10. The 
army was instructed to target an area of suspected Hamas 
activity with artillery fire, then drop leaflets warning residents 
to clear out. Anyone who was still around after that was to be 
considered a suspected terrorist and fair game. 

But you had to read it in Maariv (or see it in Shelah’s 
report on Channel 10). Most of the foreign correspondents 
don’t read Hebrew, and most educated Israelis they talk to 
don’t read the right-wing tabloid. Naturally, most overseas 
readers—and columnists—didn’t hear about it. Mostly they 
heard what was in Haaretz. And so one commentator after 
another complained about lack of evidence—and about 
Haaretz’s “leftist” motives in publishing. 


ON MARCH 30, ELEVEN DAYS AFTER THE STORIES FIRST 
appeared, the army published the report of its investigation. It 
said the squad leaders who described the two killings admit- 
ted they had not witnessed them directly, but were reporting 
hearsay. Therefore, the case was considered closed. 


Amos Harel of Haaretz treated the probe’s findings sarcas- 
tically. A year earlier, investigators had completed a probe of 
an officer accused of letting his teenage son take a joy ride 
on a military ATv. That investigation took eighteen months. 


“One would be hard-pressed not to express astonishment at 


the speed and efficiency” shown by the army’s legal team this 

time, he wrote. Still, he wondered, why were the investigators 

so certain “the soldiers were truthful during the investiga- 
tions,” as the army report put it, but lied when talking among 

themselves? Why were the soldiers now forbidden to speak to 

the press? What about the soldiers’ other accounts—of vandal- 
ism, bullying and the like? And why hadn’t the army sought 

testimony from Palestinians in Gaza, some of whom had told 

the AP stories that matched the soldiers’ accounts? 

The foreign press—British and American alike—was less 
eager to dissect the findings. Both The Guardian and The New 
York Times offered straightforward accounts of the army’s 
report; each paper devoted a few lines in its story to noting 
that Israeli human-rights groups were calling for an inde- 
pendent investigation. In the days before and after, however, 
The Guardian trained a major spotlight on mounting interna- 
tional charges of Israeli war crimes, including two full-scale 
roundups of the furor plus an account of its own investiga- 
tion into Israel’s actions. The major contribution of The New 
York Times during that period was a major report on Israelis’ 
mounting fears of international isolation. It folded the inter- 
national uproar into its report on the army’s findings. 

Was the Times being properly judicious, or just timid? As 
I noted at the outset, that depends on your point of view. One 
could just as easily ask whether The Guardian’s coverage of 
Israel’s actions was penetrating or just obsessive. In fact, the 
Times was being American and The Guardian was being British. 
If one views Israel as the injured party, the Times got it right. If 
Israel is basically a bully, then The Guardian got it right. 

American coverage of the Middle East was profoundly 
affected by its traumatic experience after the battle at 
Jenin in 2002. During the eight-day Israeli incursion into 
a crowded refugee camp, Palestinian officials issued widely 
quoted reports of deaths numbering in the hundreds, perhaps 
thousands. The Israeli army said it was in the dozens. When 
the dust had settled, a United Nations investigation found 
that the army was right. That was the event that triggered the 
yearlong wave of media boycotts I mentioned earlier. 

The Jenin experience was evident in American coverage 
of the recent Gaza war from the outset. When Israel barred 
reporters from entering Gaza, CNN’s cameras showed the 
fighting as tiny puffs of smoke, seen from a distant hilltop, 
while its reporters repeatedly noted that they couldn’t get 
inside to verify the facts. The BBc, by contrast, hired Pales- 
tinian camera crews and covered the devastation live. Only 
midway through the twenty-two day war, once the evidence 
of massive destruction was inescapable, did CNN start airing 
extensive footage from Palestinian crews. 

Whom you turn to first is a function of whom you trust 
more. And that depends on your point of view. cur 


J. J. GOLDBERG is the editorial director of The Forward. His most recent 
book is Jewish Power: Inside the American Jewish Establishment. 
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A Vision in the Desert 


The National tries to lift journalism in Abu Dhabi 


BY ANDREW MILLS 


It’s 11 a.m. in mid-June and ten section editors have crowded 
around the table at the center of The National’s newsroom on 
the ground floor of a nondescript office building in Abu Dhabi 


for the morning lineup meeting. The hushed newsroom is 


sleek and informal. Reporters don’t sit in cubicles but at long 
rectangular tables, in front of flat-screen monitors. Six large 
plasma televisions hang from the ceiling, tuned to BBC World or 


Al-Jazeera. The air-conditioned chill betrays the Arabian 
summer outside, where it’s 120 degrees and a sandstorm is 
blanketing the city. A waiter wearing a yellow vest and a black 
bowtie delivers coffee and tea, and the meeting begins. 

“So, what kind of trouble are we in today?” asks Martin 
Newland, forty-seven, The National’s editor-in-chief. He 
spreads his palms on the table and pauses. “About this video,” 
he says. One of the section editors stops doodling in her note- 
book and another quietly sets down his teacup. Everyone 
turns expectantly toward Newland. 

Apart from the sandstorm, everyone in the newsroom this 
morning is talking about how—or even if--Newland will han- 
dle the juicy story that The Associated Press put on the wire 
hours before. Still frames of videotapes have emerged showing 
aman who appears to be Sheikh Issa Bin Zayed Al Nahyan, the 
brother of the crown prince of Abu Dhabi, torturing former 
business associates with a cattle prod and a spiked plank. 
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Newland furrows his brow and 
gazes into the distance. It’s a solid, well- 
sourced story about a public figure that 
would make it into most North Ameri- 
can and British dailies. But for Newland, 
a former editor of London’s Daily Tele- 
graph, many of the news impulses that 
work elsewhere just don’t apply here. 

Since it launched in April 2008, The 
National has attempted to foster a taste 
in the United Arab Emirates for the 
kind of tough, high-quality journalism 
Newland is used to overseeing. And the 
country’s rulers have afforded him more 
editorial freedom to do so than they have 
for perhaps any other editor in the UAE. 
But the Sheikh Issa story singles out a 
member of one of the country’s ruling 
families for serious criticism, crossing 
what journalists in the UAE have always 
known as ared line. “We’re picking the 
battles we want to wage,” Hassan Fattah, 
Newland’s deputy, tells me later. “We 
want to win battles that will make the 
greatest change for the least cost.” 

As it turns out, the Sheikh Issa story 
isn’t one of them. Tomorrow, at least, 
The National won’t mention the story. 

“We've got to be very, very careful,” 

Newland tells his team. Until the actual 
videotapes pop up online or on televi- 
sion, the newspaper won’t publish the 
allegations. “If this video appears and 
it’s known, then we have to do some- 
thing, or we'll be told not to.” 

The editors nod. 

“T know you don’t want to hear this,” 
says foreign editor Michael Jabri-Pick- 
ett, “but one of our reporters has got an 
interview with the guy’s lawyer.” 

Newland swears under his breath. 

“Tell the reporter to back the fuck off. No other people are 
to work on this story.” 

In late 2007, Emirates Media Incorporated (now Abu 
Dhabi Media Company), a conglomerate owned by a sover- 
eign wealth fund controlled by the rulers of Abu Dhabi, hired 
Newland to do what nobody had successfully done in the 
Middle East before: publish a high-quality, English-language, 
general-interest daily newspaper prominent enough to criti- 
cize the government and hold the powerful to account. 

The uAE is a loose federation of seven city-states, or emir- 
ates, each run semi-autonomously by its own ruling family. 
And although the uaz is perhaps best known for Dubai, the 
flashiest emirate, the country’s real wealth is concentrated 
here in Abu Dhabi. Home to just under a million people, it’s 
one of the world’s top oil producers and the world’s richest 
city-state. Like many of its Middle Eastern neighbors, the 
UAE has never welcomed the sort of journalism that The 
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Fine line The National is state-owned, but expected to be independent. 


National is doing. It’s a thirty-six-year-old absolute monar- 
chy with a dismal record on human rights. In 2008, Report- 
ers Without Borders ranked the uaE the sixty-ninth worst 
country in the world when it comes to press freedom. 

So Newland and the journalists who followed him into 
the desert have had to work within the system rather than 
impose a Western way of doing journalism. 

With a daily circulation of about sixty thousand, accord- 
ing to the Abu Dhabi Media Company (there are no audited 
circulation figures in the UAE), The National has targeted 
affluent expatriates and English-speaking Emiratis alike. 
It’s a huge market. Most well-to-do expatriates hail from 
English-speaking countries, what Newland likes to call the 

“anglosphere,” and an increasing number of Emiratis (who 
make up just 19 percent of the resident population) operate 
as comfortably in English as they do in Arabic. 

But The National is not necessarily out to capture an 
advertising market—its backers don’t expect it to turn a profit 
for at least five years and Newland is the first to admit that it 
is primarily a “political and social operation.” 

This is not the first time Newland has helped transform a 
country’s media business. I first met Newland in 2001, when 
he hired me as an intern at the National Post. He had left The 
Daily Telegraph and joined the team in Toronto as its deputy 
editor before the paper launched in 1998. I remember him as 


the day-to-day operations man who roamed the newsroom 
in a T-shirt and jeans, often with a cigarette tucked behind 
his ear. Newland personified the kind of conservative, scoop- 
driven British newspaper culture that Conrad Black was try- 
ing to inject into Canada’s staid mediascene with the creation 
of the Post (this was before Black went to prison for fraud). 
“There was a sort of fickleness of adding things in beakers to 
see what happened,” Newland says. “And the mandate was 
there to do that. It was a lot of fun.” 

In Abu Dhabi, Newland is again experimenting, but the 
fun is less apparent. He lies awake at night, he says, hop- 
ing that things like insensitive references to the Prophet 
Mohammed haven’t made their way into the paper. It’s a job 
of bringing things along responsibly, but not too quickly. “I 
won't lie to you,” he says. “Here, it’s an enormous exercise in 
stewardship. Trying to find out what the political dynamic is, 
trying to understand what’s wanted. My worry is that we’re 
not going fast enough.” 


AFTER THE NEWS MEETING, HASSAN FATTAH, THE PAPER’S 
thirty-eight-year-old deputy editor, and I drive through the 
beige fog of the sandstorm to a beachside luxury hotel for an 
interview over lunch. Fattah, an Iraqi-American who grew up 
in California, has been working as a journalist in the Middle 
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East since 2002. He moved to Baghdad shortly after the U.S.- 
led invasion and helped launch a small English-language 

weekly called Iraq Today. More recently, Fattah was a Dubai- 
based correspondent for The New York Times. When it came 

time for Fattah to rotate through New York, as most Times 

foreign correspondents must, he wasn’t ready to leave. “This 

is the land of opportunity,” he says. 

In June 2007, a headhunter approached him about com- 
ing to work on The National. He is the only Arab among the 
paper’s senior editors. 

Fattah and Newland assembled a core team of editors—all 
expatriates—and together they set about designing the news- 
paper in an old theater that served as the newspaper’s tem- 
porary headquarters. “We had to provide a newspaper that 
covers the local scene better than anyone else,” says Fattah. 

As the newspaper business started to retrench in the West, 
Fattah and Newland found that talented journalists were 
willing to leave top newspapers like The New York Times, The 
Wall Street Journal, and The Daily Telegraph. By early 2008, 
nearly two hundred reporters and editors had signed up to 
move to this small city of wide boulevards and 1980s office 
towers. As the journalists joined the core team in the theater, 
questions arose about the kind of freedom they would have 
to produce quality journalism. How closely would their new 
jobs resemble the ones they had left? 

In principle, the UAE’s constitution guarantees a free press. 
However, the National Media Law, which is under revision, 
restricts journalists from crossing a number of so-called 
red lines. These include criticizing the government, the rul- 
ing families of any of the emirates, and the governments 
of neighboring Arab countries. And while journalists are 
no longer jailed for violating that law—that was changed in 
2007—they can be fined. What’s more, the UAE exerts control 


A great newspaper is part 
of Sheikh Mohammed’s 
effort to situate Abu 
Dhabi among the world’s 
major capital cities. 


by issuing—or revoking—licenses for newspapers to operate 
and by approving the appointment of editors-in-chief. 

In Abu Dhabi today, it isn’t always clear precisely where 
the red lines are. To pursue its mandate, The National had 
to refuse to blindly accept what government officials said 
as the final (indeed, the only) word on local issues. But as 
the launch approached, questions still lingered about how 
far the paper could push its reporting. Two months before 
the launch, Newland issued a memo to his staff that warned 
them not to expect to undertake the hard-hitting investiga- 
tive journalism they might have hoped to, especially when 
it came to the country’s most sensitive issues, like business 
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corruption, labor conditions, or relations with other Arab 
countries. “Understand now that we are not here to fight for 
press freedom,” Newland wrote. “We are here to produce a 
professional, commercially viable newspaper. Press freedom 
is a byproduct of this. The more we zero in on templated 
‘red-line’ stories at the expense of human interest and the 
ordinary narrative of life in the UAE, the more we look like a 
foreign newspaper, peering into the goldfish bowl. 

“Often, the human-interest narrative is the way into a 
red-line story anyway,” the memo continued. “We cannot 
adopt the stance of the exasperated Westerner. We go at the 
country’s cultural pace. Do not pick small fights if there is a 
bigger one to be won down the road. If in doubt, ask.” 


NEWLAND HAS RUN NEWSPAPERS FOR HIS SHARE OF ECCEN- 
tric proprietors. But none has wielded as much power or 
wealth as Sheikh Mohammed Bin Zayed Al Nahyan, crown 
prince of Abu Dhabi, who is next in line to be the UAE’s presi- 
dent. The city-state that Sheikh Mohammed inherited is a 
fairly boring, ridiculously wealthy place. He is focused on 
transforming it into an international hub—a Singapore or 
New York on the Persian Gulf—so that long after the oil is 
gone, Abu Dhabi can still be one of the world’s great cities. 

Sheikh Mohammed’s strategy is to use Abu Dhabi’s wealth 
to entice some of the world’s most prestigious brands to set 
up operations here. Ferrari is building a theme park. The 
Louvre is building a museum. Both the Sorbonne and New 
York University are building campuses. Others are coming to 
build ships, develop aerospace parts factories, devise renew- 
able energy technology, and so on. 

But despite all this, a persistent lack of sophistication—or 
the perception of it—shrouds Abu Dhabi. The mysterious gov- 
erning techniques of a ruling family that still issues decrees 
from behind the palace gates, for instance, seem medieval. 
And Sheikh Mohammed knows that without international 
credibility, Abu Dhabi will never be taken seriously by its 
international partners. For Sheikh Mohammed, establishing 
a Western-run, top-quality newspaper is one way to show 
that his city-state is ready to face the same sort of media 
scrutiny expected in the most credible capitals of the world. 
It’s a sign of maturity. “It’s what the crown prince desperately 
needs,” says Christopher Davidson, a fellow at the Institute 
for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies at Durham University 
and author of the forthcoming Abu Dhabi: Oil and Beyond. 

Ten days after the launch, The National got its first chance 
to gauge its ability to challenge the version of the truth pre- 
sented by authorities in Abu Dhabi. A three-year-old boy - 
was discovered dead after being locked in a school bus that 
sat in the 110-degree heat for around four hours. The school 
denied any responsibility and the official explanation police 
settled upon, that the boy died from an “illness” unrelated to 
the heat, seemed to back up the school’s position. 

Reporters on The National’s police desk suspected a 
cover-up. “This was just incredibly stupid. How could you 
even logically surmise that?” says Suleman Din, a former 
reporter at The Star-Ledger in Newark, who was working 
on The National’s police desk at the time (he has since left 





the paper). “Even if the boy was going to die of an illness, he 
shouldn’t have been locked in a bus for four hours.” 

Over the next several weeks, reporters advanced the story 
as they would have at the North American dailies some of 
them used to work on. They interviewed the boy’s bereaved 
father; found the bus driver and interviewed him about dis- 
covering the boy’s body; questioned school administrators, 
who continued to say they weren’t to blame; they even wrote 
a story about the rise in suffocation deaths among young 
children left in vehicles in the UAE. 

The police were furious and threatened to never speak 
to The National again, Din says. But after the first week, the 
Ministry of Education’s law department agreed to investigate 
the school. Less than two weeks later, the ministry fined the 
school and threatened to shut it down. The school had to 
climb down from its position, and earlier this year the UAE 
adopted a law that will require monitors to ride along on 
school buses, in part to ensure no children are left on board. 

It was basic local journalism, for sure, but in the UAE it 
was revolutionary. And there was a feeling that it was exactly 
the kind of thing the paper was meant to be doing. “This is 
a dynamic that is wanted by the powers that be here,” says 
Newland, “and to a certain extent, that’s why we’ve been able 
to, not get away with it, but you know what I mean, push 
things. What we’ve done, perhaps in a responsible way, is to 
show that the sky doesn’t fall if you approach certain subjects. 
Everyone says, ‘Don’t go there.’ But then you do and no one 
bats an eye. It’s almost disappointing.” 

Conventional wisdom here is that nobody has attempted 
to shut The National down because of its heavyweight backing 
from the most powerful family in the UAE. But The National 
is a government newspaper. That means Newland must pull 
back from some stories, like the one about Sheikh Issa. At the 
same time, he has leeway to do the kinds of stories that have 
never been done before in the emirates. It’s a balancing act. 

What has been watched most closely, perhaps, is the way 
The National has handled one of the UAE’s toughest issues: 
migrant labor. For years, the UAE has been able to build so 
much so quickly by luring hundreds of thousands of poor 
South-Asian workers with the promise of a good wage. When 
they arrive, they find the reality of their situation is quite dif- 
ferent from what they were led to believe—many are forced 
to toil in the desert heat for long hours, they’re housed in 
squalid camps, and paid a fraction of the wages they were 
promised. The plight of these workers became an interna- 
tional news story in 2006, when Human Rights Watch issued 
a report alleging hundreds of laborers die in the UAE every 
year and the workers staged a series of strikes. 

The Emirati media barely mentioned the strikes or the 
report. An op-ed in the Gulf News, one of two leading dailies, 
dismissed Human Rights Watch’s claims as “outrageous.” 

The National hasn’t covered the labor story in a way that 
would satisfy, say, Human Rights Watch, but it hasn’t backed 
away from the story either. In May 2008, for example, Sury- 
atapa Bhattacharya, a Canadian reporter who often covers 
labor issues at The National, chronicled the remarkable story 
of a laborer who was left for dead at the side of a Dubai high- 
way, highlighting the way migrant workers are so often mis- 


treated. Unconscious, the worker was taken to a government 
hospital, where a volunteer organization that assists migrant 
workers in distress found his village in India using a tailor’s 
label inside his shirt. Bhattacharya and a photographer fol- 
lowed along as the man was reunited with his family. 

The paper’s approach falls somewhere between the kind 
of tough story a foreign correspondent might write and no 
coverage at all. “There are so many layers to the labor story 
that it’s not just one big human rights violation,” Bhattacha- 
rya says. “You can write about these things, but.... There’s 
always a ‘but.’” 

Stories that push the boundaries are handled with extreme 
care. A favorite trick is to write a story about ways the govern- 
ment is trying to solve a problem rather than directly tackling 
the problem itself. For example, instead of writing about the 
rash of human traffickers who are kidnapping immigrant 
women in the UAE and then forcing them into prostitution, 
The National highlighted the fact that the Dubai police con- 
ducted a sting operation that shut down a notorious gang of 
traffickers. “The solution is always highlighted up top. You 
have to read down to the bottom of the story to get to the 
heart of the issue,” Bhattacharya says. 

And while Western journalists might dismiss such a 
roundabout approach, Newland calls it “holistic” and 
explains that it is the big difference between doing journal- 
ism in the West and what is acceptable in the UAE. “The 
natural default mechanism of the West toward anyone with 
power is to sift through their rubbish,” Newland says. “Here, 
the culture doesin’t allow for it, especially where the ruling 
classes are responsible for taking these people from a life of 
suffering in the desert to this. 

“In the West we would put a photo on the front page and 
say, ‘This is the bloke you’ve got to hate’ But it’s not within the 
culture here to back people into corners. You don’t do it.” 


IN DECEMBER, AS NEWLAND AND HIS FAMILY PREPARED 

for a Christmas holiday in France, he and I grabbed a few 
minutes to chat in his stark white office. As he hunched in 

his desk chair, behind a green sign that read, “The beatings 

will continue until morale improves,” I found it difficult to 

believe he was having much fun in this job. “I am incredibly 
tired,” he says, ignoring the ringing BlackBerry on his desk. 
“Ten years, six proprietors, three continents, two mass news- 
paper launches, and one mass newspaper edit.” 

The punishing hours—and maybe the balancing act—have 
taken their toll. Deep bags sagged under Newland’s dark eyes 
and his skin matched the walls in his office. He was smartly 
dressed in a well-cut suit and looked fit, but he was a far cry 
from the weightlifting “testosterone man” they used to call 
him behind his back at the National Post. “Look,” he says, “it’s 
a different sort of job here and I suppose you could call mea 
bit of a whore, but you shift according to the chair. The game 
is still journalism. It’s still finding things out. And I won’t 
lie—the most compelling thing about it is piaying politics. 
That’s the rush.” cur 


ANDREW MILLS is a freelance journalist based in Beirut. 
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SECOND READ 


Dead Reckoning 


Manchester’s flawed, essential chronicle of the JFK assassination 


BY THOMAS MALLON 


he first printing of William Manchester’s The Death of a President ran to a 

half million copies and reached stores in April 1967. I believe I bought mine 

with several weeks’ worth of my allowance, though perhaps it was a six- 
teenth birthday present. Whatever the case, so definitive was the book believed to 
be that I felt prompted to start composing my own epilogue on one of the volume’s 
blank endpapers: “November 7, 1967—Former Vice-President John Nance Garner, 
born November 22, 1868, died in Uvalde, Texas. He received Kennedy’s second to 
last phone call on his 95th birthday.” 

Annotating a clothbound book constituted a big step up in literary luxury for 
me. Truman Capote’s In Cold Blood, published the previous year, and the last book 
to be a national event on the scale of Manchester’s, had sent me to my town’s little 
rental library (itself already something of an anachronism). My early perusal of 
Capote’s creation, for perhaps a nickel a day, provoked the jealousy of my English 
teacher. Even so, my possession of the first “nonfiction novel” was only tempo- 
rary. The Manchester book was mine, and its 710 pages have been on my shelves 
for more than forty years. 

Latter-day evidence that Capote’s book contained rather more fiction than its 
author let on has rendered it more controversial with the years: along with two 
movies of it, two more about it have been made. Manchester’s book is no longer 
much read, and the prepublication fracas over it is largely forgotten. And yet, at 
the time, the book gave rise to an emotional and widely publicized battle of edi- 
tors, lawyers, and public images, one that put Manchester into the hospital for 
nervous exhaustion (Bayer Aspirin offered him an endorsement deal) and left 
many Americans ready to relinquish Jacqueline Kennedy, their so recently revered 
tragic heroine, to the hairy, moneyed grip of Aristotle Onassis. 

In and of itself, The Death of a President remains, even at this long remove, 
a work of considerable fascination. It is startlingly evocative. It is also much 
more modern and much worse written than one remembers—or, in my youth- 
ful case, realized. 


WHAT MANCHESTER YEARS LATER CALLED “THE LONGEST PRESIDENTIAL OBITU- 
ary in history” was authorized by Robert and, even more crucially, Jacqueline 
Kennedy. “I think Jackie picked me because she thought I would be manageable,” 
the author reflected during the mid-1970s, in an essay called “Controversy.” Man- 
chester had, after all, produced an admiring book called Portrait of a President 
during John F. Kennedy’s time in the White House, and gone so far as to allow JFK 
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a look at the galleys. In “Controversy,” 
he admits that “authorized history 
may be a poor idea,” while reminding 
the reader that his selection by Ken- 
nedy’s widow and younger brother 
assured him the cooperation of almost 
everyone, from cabinet members to the 
president’s valet. 

Manchester would end up paying a 
very high price for all this access. Yet it 
helped make possible the book’s genu- 
ine intimacy and power, qualities that 
further depended on Manchester’s own 
instinct for both telling detail and the 
emotional core of each narrative line. 
The prologue, for example, contains a 
brilliant, extended reconstruction of 
Kennedy’s last evening in Washington— 
Wednesday, November 20—when a re- 
ception for members of the judiciary 
filled the East Room. About fifty-five 
hours and four hundred pages later, the 
reader will see candlesticks and crépe 
being brought into the same room, as 
it awaits the arrival of the president’s 
coffin. Among other particulars: Sar- 
gent Shriver, the president’s brother- 
in-law, gets the Washington, D.C. High- 
way Department to provide some of the 
little flame pots that they used to use to 
mark off nighttime road-repair work. 
The pots arrive by 3:30 a.m. to line the 
walkway of the mansion, just ahead of 
a squad of marines in dress blues, all 
of them chagrined by the knowledge of 
“where Lee Harvey Oswald had learned 
to shoot.” 


Dallas County coroner, who didn’t want 
to release the president’s body without 
an autopsy (presidential assassination 
was not yet a federal crime, and Texas 
had jurisdiction). Mirroring this turf war 
is the bitter forced proximity of what 
Arthur Schlesinger called “loyalists” 
(grief-stricken lieutenants of the dead 
president) and “realists” (those impro- 
vising assistance to the new one). What 
happened aboard Air Force One, on the 
tarmac at Love Field and then in the 
skies between Dallas and Washington, 
is the heart of Manchester’s book and 
his chief contribution to history. John- 
son felt that the panicked conditions 
of the cold war required an immediate 
swearing-in; some of the Kennedy peo- 
ple found his haste unseemly. Godfrey 
McHugh, JFK’s preening Air Force aide, 
was lucky he wasn’t court-martialed for 
pointing to Kennedy’s coffin and saying, 
“T have only one president, and he’s lying 
back in that cabin.” 

Nothing was too small for Man- 
chester’s attention, and he put it all to 
chilling, if sometimes top-heavily ironic, 
use. He considered Kennedy’s driver’s 
license and the twenty-six dollars in the 
president’s wallet; consulted the note- 
books of reporters who’d been pres- 
ent for Air Force One’s arrival an hour 
before the shooting; tracked other pa- 
tients receiving treatment in the emer- 
gency room of Parkland Hospital when 
Kennedy arrived; talked to the Dallas- 
based Secret Service agent who had also 


In Jackie’s case, the basic problem was 
that ‘she didn’t really want any book’ at 
all on the assassination, especially one 
enabled by her long, daiquiri-driven 
interviews with the author. 


In between the book’s East Room 
scenes, one experiences not just the vi- 
olence of the shooting, but two tremen- 
dous dramas that went unreported on 
November 22. First, there is the legal 
and physical struggle at Parkland Hos- 
pital between Kennedy’s men and the 
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guided Franklin Roosevelt’s car through 
the city twenty-seven years before; in- 
vestigated the roost of pigeons on the 
roof of the Texas School Book Deposi- 
tory. The texture is so fine-grained that 
it’s difficult to discern what rule of 
thumb relegates certain details to the 


book’s footnotes while other minutiae 
remain in the regular text. 

Manchester was working in the pe- 
riod when writers like Tom Wolfe and 
Jimmy Breslin—Capote, too, for that 
matter—were giving New Journalism 
its gaudy birth. The Death of a Presi- 
dent is, of course, a work of history, by 
an author reconstructing rather than 
participating in events. Still, the history 
is so recent and the techniques so simi- 
lar to Wolfe and Co’s that one wonders 
why Breslin’s piece about the digging of 
Kennedy’s grave has become a textbook 
example of the genre while Manchester 
goes unmentioned in Marc Weingarten’s 
study of New Journalism, The Gang That 
Wouldn’t Write Straight. 

Manchester’s book is otherwise re- 
plete with instructive reminders about 
the relative modernity, and primitivism, 
of news reporting in 1963. The new Tel- 
star satellite may have helped to spread 
word of the president’s murder with 
what seemed futuristic speed, but Man- 
chester also shows us two wire-service 
reporters fighting over a single car tele- 
phone on the way to Parkland Hospital. 
As the assassination weekend wears on, 
the author seems to forecast our blogging 
and Twittering present when he notes: 

“The number and variety of Americans 
who were keeping written accounts of 
their impressions is striking.” 

Manchester is especially good at 
stripping away later knowledge from the 
characters in his story, thus letting them 
behave with a suspenseful immediacy 
on the page. He picks his peripheral fig- 
ures shrewdly, turning mere extras into 
developed, if minor, characters. Sergeant 
Bob Dugger, for example, looks like “a 
poster of police brutality” during the 
standoff at Parkland. In fact the “bull- 
necked” Dallas patrol officer is a fellow 
Navy veteran and believer in integration 
who voted for Kennedy in 1960. At the 
hospital he stands next to the First Lady, 
choked with grief and reticence, wishing 
that he instead of JFK were dead, until 
he at last bursts into tears and manages 
to offer Mrs. Kennedy his name. It’s a 
stupendous little scene. 

Alas, Manchester’s overwriting—as 
inadvertent as Tom Wolfe’s was delib- 
erate—can reach grotesque extremes. 
Trapped in their limousine amid the 
gunfire, Oswald’s victims “lay entangled 
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in their abbatoir.” The assassin didn’t kill, 
he “slew,” while a cigarette that’s being 
smoked is seen “shrinking to its doom.” 
If another book has ever made multiple 
uses of the word “debouched,” I’ve yet to 
read it. The diction throws up one risible 
roadblock after another: “apopemptic,” 
“comminated,” “vermiculating,” “atra- 
bilious.” Maybe all this helped me with 
my SATs back in 1967, but in 2009 I find 
myself skipping to the next paragraph 
instead of reaching for a dictionary. 
The language, so weirdly puffed up 
and perfumed, seems almost a form of 
grief, some strange, Pentecostal utter- 
ance that’s the opposite of what poor 
Sergeant Dugger was suffering. Meta- 
phors are either baffling (“as obvious 
as a Parcheesi board”) or tormented 
through extension, and the tone can 
be crazily uncertain, as in one passage 
where Manchester twists himself into 
a combination of Cotton Mather and 
Mickey Spillane. He is attempting to ex- 
plain why the tony New Frontiersmen 
could never have understood the sleazy 
world of Jack Ruby, Oswald’s killer: 
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The men and women who had sur- 
rounded President Kennedy... were 
unacquainted with the maggoty half- 
world of dockets and flesh-peddlers, 
of furtive men with mud-colored faces 
and bottle blondes whose high-arched 
overplucked eyebrows give their flat 
glittering eyes a perpetually startled 


expression.... 


During his battle with Bobby and 
Jackie Kennedy, Manchester’s editors 
would betray him in the largest way pos- 
sible, sticking up for the writer’s subjects 
instead of the writer. But they also let him 
down line by un-blue-penciled line. 


WHEN THE DEATH OF A PRESIDENT WAS 
released in 1967, public confidence in the 
Warren Report was only beginning its 
long slide down the Grassy Knoll. Man- 
chester dismissed the possibility of con- 
spiracy in the space of two footnotes. 
His contempt and anger toward Oswald 
are so keen that he can barely allow the 
assassin onto the page. To the author, 
Kennedy’s killer is a head case (“he was 
going mad”) whose Marxist politics are 
too puerile for consideration, and who 
can be dismissed as “barely literate.” In 
fact, though painfully dyslexic, Oswald 


Manchester’s overwriting can reach 
grotesque extremes. Trapped in their 
limo, Oswald’s victims ‘lay entangled 
in their abbatoir’ A cigarette being 
smoked is seen ‘shrinking to its doom? 


was a serious reader whose library bor- 
rowings in the summer of 1963 included 
Manchester’s Portrait of a President. 

Manchester remains, then, what 
students of the assassination call an 
LN (Lone Nutter), as opposed to a CT 
(Conspiracy Theorist). However, he be- 
longed to a large liberal sect of Lone 
Nutterism that believed a citywide at- 
mosphere of political malice had prod- 
ded Oswald toward his explosion. Dal- 
las, with its fiercely right-wing ethos, 
is more or less made into the killer’s 
codefendant. 

Over and over, the author suggests 
what he calls “a plural responsibility 
for the tragedy,” and quotes others who 
spoke in the same vein. Ralph Dungan, 
a special assistant to President Kennedy, 
remarked that “the hell of it is, they’ll 
blame it all on that twenty-four-year- 
old boy,” while David Brinkley declared 
on network television, as JFK’s coffin 
was lowered into the ground, that “the 
act which killed the president was 
spawned out of bigotry and extrem- 
ism.” The city’s tendencies toward both 
were marked. That they led Lee Har- 
vey Oswald to kill John F. Kennedy— 
seven months after he nearly succeeded 
in killing General Edwin Walker, the 
most celebrated right-wing extremist 
in Dallas—is no more clear today than 
it was in 1967. Nor is it any clearer now 
whether the myriad cheering spectators 
for Kennedy’s Dallas motorcade should 
assume or escape a share of the “plural 
responsibility.” 

And yet, for all this collective guilt, 
much of the emotional drive in The 
Death of a President comes from a 
simple sense that a big man has been 
killed by a little one, a king cut down 
by a serf. Camelot imagery for the 
Kennedy years sprang not from Man- 
chester but from Theodore H. White 
(with a conscious assist from Jackie 


Kennedy). Nonetheless, The Death of 
a President has enough of its own roy- 
alist trappings and machinery to have 
put off some who read it in manuscript. 
The main divisions of the text are or- 
ganized under the characters’ Secret 
Service code names—JFK is “Lancer,” 
while Mrs. Kennedy is “Lace”—and the 
murder happens because the protago- 
nists must make a kind of royal progress, 
waving from their carriage in all their 
sexual glamour, through the inhospita- 
ble province where some of their vassals 
have been feuding. The warring factions 
and egos within the Texas Democratic 
party thus hasten the end of a “dazzling 
three-year reign” whose closing mo- 
ments take place against a backdrop 
decidedly unfit for a king and queen. 
The author winces in describing “the 
automotive nature of the landscape” 
(too many gas stations) and even “the 
tawdry Hertz clock” above the Texas 
School Book Depository. (Never mind 
that the Hertz rental-car business may 
have been made possible in part by the 
president’s father, who during the 1920s 
manipulated stock in the Yellow Cab 
Company with his friend John Hertz.) 

Manchester tells us that John F. Ken- 
nedy, whose “great heart continued to 
pump” against all odds in the emergency 
room, was a reader not only of Thucy- 
dides but also, when aboard Air Force 
One, the Bible: “On flights alone the 
President had read it evenings before 
snapping off the night light.” Perhaps 
he did. But a plaster sainthood hardens 
very quickly around JFK once he ceases 
to propel Manchester’s narrative with 
his own words and deeds. 

With Mrs. Kennedy, it’s a different 
story. Manchester may hymn the First 
Lady’s looks and elegance, but in her 
he has a living—indeed, suddenly meta- 
morphosing—creature to deal with. Af- 
ter the killing, immune to Scotch and 
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sedatives, she marshals her will for a 
series of history-minded decisions and 
truly graceful gestures (gently touch- 
ing the ham hand of the weeping Ser- 
geant Dugger, for one). Manchester 
makes plain that Bobby Kennedy, not 
his sister-in-law, took the initial steps 
toward planning the massive state fu- 
neral. But once Mrs. Kennedy rose to 
full function, the two of them became 
a formidable team. 

In 1966 they united against Man- 
chester, attempting to thwart serial- 
ization of The Death of a President in 
Look magazine, and then to block pub- 
lication of the book itself by redeem- 
ing the author’s early, unwise promise 


the Kennedy family but to keep Harper 
& Row from losing a crack at LBJ’s own 
memoirs when the time came for them 
to be auctioned. 

Any reader of the battle scenes be- 
tween the Kennedy “loyalists” and 
Johnson “realists” will understand 
that Manchester’s portrait of Johnson 
is in fact so fundamentally reasonable 
and sympathetic—it shows a man mar- 
shaling his huge skills during what, for 
all anyone knew, might be an interna- 
tional plot preceding a nuclear attack— 
that it has to have been largely that way 
from the beginning. On the other hand, 
those in the Kennedy camp (including, 
occasionally, RFK himself) behaved so 


In the summer of 1964, Manchester 
twice interviewed Oswald’s bizarre, 
money-mad mother, Marguerite. As he 
left, she uttered her defiant envoi: ‘You 
can’t say my son wasn’t a good shot!’ 


of “manuscript approval.” In Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s case, Manchester realized, the 
basic problem was that “she didn’t re- 
ally want any book” at all on the assas- 
sination, especially one that had been 
enabled by her long, daiquiri-driven 
interviews with the author. When she 
met with Manchester to hash things 
out, she deployed “tears, grimaces, and 
whispery cries of Jesus Christ!’,” as well 
as a threatening reminder that the only 
thing the American public wouldn’t put 
up with from her was running off with 
Eddie Fisher. 

Bobby Kennedy’s objections followed 
a political calculus that now seems ob- 
scure. Not yet having decided to run 
for president, he was afraid that Man- 
chester’s depictions of Lyndon John- 
son—first as a humbled vice president 
and then, suddenly, an overeager chief 
executive—might create problems for 
himself inside the Democratic party. 
Evan Thomas, Manchester’s editor at 
Harper & Row (and father of RFK’s sub- 
sequent biographer), proposed a bundle 
of cuts and changes, not only to please 
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disgracefully that one must wonder if 
Bobby’s real fear wasn’t what readers 
would think of them. In this sense, Rob- 
ert Kennedy’s attempt to suppress Man- 
chester’s book seems only an extension 
of the grief-entitled arrogance on dis- 
play that weekend. 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THIS DECADE, 
I made my own foray into the history 
of the assassination with a long profile 
for The New Yorker of Ruth Paine, the 
Quaker woman in Dallas who became 
a key Warren Commission witness be- 
cause of her solicitous friendship with 
Lee and Marina Oswald. In the nine 
months before Kennedy’s murder, Ruth 
helped Oswald to get his job at the Book 
Depository and remained unaware that 
he was keeping a rifle in her garage. 

A poignant figure whose life was 
convulsed by her connection to the 
killing, she left Manchester, as he put 
it in a footnote, “impressed by her ex- 
ceptional forthrightness.” He sought her 
out primarily for help in understand- 
ing Oswald’s behavior. When I tracked 


Ruth down decades later, it was not in 
order to reinvestigate the crime (I am 
an implacable Lone Nutter), but with 
a view toward understanding her own 
character and ordeal. Among my many 
sources were Manchester’s book as well 
the notes from his interview with Ruth, 
now in the National Archives. 

I have come to realize that Man- 
chester’s approach—his quest for the 
smallest particulars, his emotional sense 
of history and its ironies—informed 
my work more than any specific facts I 
learned from him. When it came time to 
publish Mrs. Paine’s Garage (2002), an 
expansion of my magazine piece, I en- 
dured nothing to equal Manchester’s le- 
gal and personal ordeal, but I did expe- 
rience a degree of psychological stress. 
Ruth’s own agitation about having revis- 
ited her awful experience spilled over 
into my life and, predictably, I had to 
deal with a bilious bubbling up of scorn 
from the still feverish swamps of con- 
spiracy theory. 

I was pleased to learn that Man- 
chester had read what ran in The New 
Yorker. He told me so during our only 
meeting, in the spring of 2002, just after 
he had been awarded a National Hu- 
manities Medal for his career as an his- 
torian. Manchester was in a wheelchair, 
two strokes having left him unable to 
finish the third volume of his biography 
of Winston Churchill. He spoke with 
difficulty, but managed to tell me one 
story that suggested the years of strain 
he endured while producing his flawed, 
distinguished, and essential book. In 
the summer of 1964, he explained, he 
had conducted two interviews with 
Oswald’s bizarre, money-mad mother, 
Marguerite, at her little house in Fort 
Worth, Texas. Despite her derangement, 
she surely sensed the level of his re- 
gard for her son. And as he left her for 
the last time, she uttered her defiant 
envoi: “You can’t say my son wasn’t a 
good shot!” 

Manchester told me this story at a 
White House reception for the Humani- 
ties medalists, just down the hall from 
the East Room. csr 


THOMAS MALLON is a frequent contributor 
to The New Yorker, The Atlantic, and many 
other magazines, and the author of seven 
novels and six works of nonfiction. 
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ESSAY 


Newspaper Narcissism 


Our pursuit of glory led us away from readers 


BY WALTER PINCUS 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM IS IN TROUBLE, AND THE PROBLEM IS NOT JUST FINAN- 
cial. My profession is in distress because for more than a decade it has been chas- 
ing the false idols of fame and fortune. While engaged in those pursuits, it for- 
got its readers and the need to produce a commercial product that appealed to 
its mass audience, which in turn drew advertisers and thus paid for it all. While 
most corporate owners were seeking increased earnings, higher stock prices, and 
bigger salaries, editors and reporters focused more on winning prizes or making 
television appearances. 

Some long-term reporting projects have been undertaken, and multiple-part 
series published, simply because they might win prizes. Over the past ten years, 
The Washington Post has won nineteen Pulitzer Prizes. But over that same period, 
we lost more than 120,000 readers. Why? My answer, unpopular among my col- 
leagues, is that while many of these,longer efforts were worthwhile, they took up 
space and resources that could have been used to give readers a wider selection 
of stories about what was going on, and that may have directly affected their lives. 
Readers have limited time to spend on newspapers. The number has been twenty- 
five minutes, on average, for more than thirty years. In short, we have left behind 
our readers in our chase after glory. 

Editors have paid more attention to what gains them prestige among their 
journalistic peers than on subjects more related to the everyday lives of read- 
ers. For example, education affects everyone, yet I cannot name an outstanding 
American journalist on this subject. Food is an important subject, yet regular 
newspaper coverage of agriculture and the products we eat is almost nonexis- 
tent unless cases of food poisoning turn up. Did journalists adequately warn of 
the dangers of subprime mortgages? I don’t think so. (Cyr’s answer to that ques- 
tion is on page 24.) 

We have also failed our readers in the way we cover government. The First 
Amendment not only guaranteed freedom of the press from government interfer- 
ence, it also gave American journalists the opportunity—I believe the responsibil- 
ity—to find and present facts on issues that require public attention. Our press is 
not protected in order to merely echo the views of government officials, opposition 
politicians, and so-called experts. Too often, though, that’s what occurs. 

One of my basic concerns is that American journalism has turned away from 
its own hard-won expertise, and at the very time when readers are looking to us 
to explain the context of what is happening and what will happen next. 

Most newspapers arid the broadcast media have cut the number of reporters 
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on beats. Meanwhile, young reporters 

are increasingly shifted from beat to 

beat, never having enough time to mas- 
ter complex subjects such as health care, 
public education, or environmental pol- 
icies. As a result, more of their stories 

are based not on reportorial expertise, 
but on pronouncements by government 
sources or their critics. 

Reporters are shifted around in part 
because of decreasing resources, and in 
part because within the profession, re- 
porters are encouraged to become edi- 
tors, editors to become publishers, and 
publishers of small papers pushed to 
manage bigger ones. This results in less 
expertise at the most important level— 
where reporters gather information. 

Meanwhile, we have turned into a 
public-relations society. Much of the 
news Americans get each day was cre- 
ated to serve just that purpose—to be 
the news of the day. Many of our head- 
lines come from events created by 
public relations—press conferences, 
speeches, press releases, canned reports, 
and, worst of all, snappy comments by 

“spokesmen” or “experts.” To serve as a 
counterpoint, we need reporters with 
expertise. 

Consider the worst of recent exam- 
ples. I believe the Bush administration 
sold the March 2003 invasion of Iraq to 
the American people beginning with a 
public-relations campaign that started 
in August 2002. Vice President Dick 
Cheney kicked it off with a series of 
speeches on the growing threat from 
Saddam Hussein, and it continued al- 
most daily, with key members of the 
administration giving speeches, state- 
ments, or press conferences. The re- 
sult was that the threat from Saddam 
Hussein—his alleged nuclear weapons, 
the idea that he would give chemical 
or biological weapons to terrorists— 
dominated news coverage right up to 
the time the first missiles hit Baghdad 
on March 19, 2003. 

Manipulation of the media was taken 
to its highest form by George W. Bush’s 
administration. It built, however, on 
what went on before. 

In 1922, Walter Lippmann, in his 
book Public Opinion, wrote: 


The enormous discretion as to what 
facts and what impressions shall 





be reported is steadily convincing 
every organized group of people that 
whether it wishes to secure public- 
ity or to avoid it, the exercise of dis- 
cretion cannot be left to the reporter. 
It is safer to hire a press agent who 
stands between the group and the 


newspapers. 


In 1968, Joe Alsop, discussing the 
Vietnam War, wrote that “facts influ- 
ence events.” The increasing reports by 
war correspondents of U.S. failures in 
the war gradually undermined public 
support for the fighting. Five years later, 
facts presented by Bob Woodward and 
Carl Bernstein and published day af- 
ter day in The Washington Post proved 
Alsop’s words in dramatic fashion. The 
Post’s newspaper stories led to the res- 
ignation of a president. 

Watergate, I believe, was the high- 
water mark for newspapers as vehicles 
for bringing the public previously un- 
known information about serious mat- 
ters. But I also think that, in many ways, 
it has been downhill ever since. 

The celebrity of Woodward and Ber- 
nstein, along with financial rewards that 
accompanied Bob’s continued hard work, 
set new goals for others in the profes- 
sion. At the same time, the impact an 
aroused press could have on government 
and politics was not missed by conser- 
vative supporters of the Nixon adminis- 
tration. Their response was twofold: de- 
mand more conservative columnists on 
newspaper op-ed pages and equal treat- 
ment in news columns for politicians 
and experts from “both sides” of issues. 
It was an informal way of applying the 
fairness doctrine, which was required of 
the electronic media, to print. 

In 1981, at the beginning of the Rea- 
gan administration, Michael Deaver— 
one of the great public-relations men 
of our time—began to use early-morn- 
ing “tech” sessions at the White House, 
which had been a way to help network 
producers plan the use of their camera 
crews each day, to shape the television 
news story for that evening. Deaver 
would say that President Reagan will ap- 
pear in the Rose Garden to talk about his 
crime-prevention program and discuss 
it in terms of, say, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. That would allow the networks to 
shoot B-roll. The president would ap- 
pear in the Rose Garden as promised, 


make his statement, perhaps take a ques- 
tion or two, and vanish. 

After a while, the network White 
House correspondents began to attend 
these sessions, and later print reporters 
began showing up, too. On days when 
the president went off to Camp David 
or his California ranch, Sam Donald- 
son, the ABC News White House corre- 
spondent, began his shouted questions 
to Reagan, and Reagan’s flip answers be- 
came the nightly news—and not just on 
television. The Washington Post, which 
prior to that time did not have a stand- 
ing White House story each day (pub- 
lishing one only when the president did 
something newsworthy), began to have 
similar daily coverage. 

At the end of Reagan’s first year, 
David Broder, the Post’s political re- 
porter, wrote a column about Reagan 
being among the least-involved presi- 
dents he had covered. In response, he 
got an onslaught of mail from people 
who said they saw Reagan every night 
on TV, working different issues. It was 
a triumph of public relations. 

When President George H. W. Bush 
succeeded Reagan and occasionally 
drifted off the appointed subject, crit- 
icism began to appear that he “couldn’t 
stay on message.” When Bill Clinton 
did two, three, or four things in a day, 
critics went after him for “mixing up 
the daily message.” Being able to “stay 
on message” is now considered a presi- 
dential asset, perhaps even a require- 
ment. Of course, the “message” is what 
the White House wants to present to 
the public. 

These two elements on the editorial 
side of journalism—a move away from 
expertise and the growth of public rela- 
tions in government—have been facili- 
tated, in part, by the changing nature of 
newspaper ownership. 

Newspapers across the U.S. were of- 
ten begun by pamphleteers, political 
parties, or businessmen who wanted 
to get involved in local, state, or even 
national affairs. The founding editors of 
The New York Times started that news- 
paper as supporters of the Whig party 
and later switched to the Republican 
party. Adolph Ochs, who bought the 
Times in 1896, was helped in his nego- 
tiations by a letter from President Gro- 
ver Cleveland, who wrote that Ochs’s 


management of The Chattanooga Times 
had “demonstrated such a faithful ad- 
herence to Democratic principles that 
I would be glad to see you in a larger 
sphere of usefulness.” The Washington 
Post’s publisher Phil Graham helped 
put Lyndon Johnson on the ticket with 
John F. Kennedy. 

They used their presses to influence 
government, but that is what the found- 
ing fathers contemplated when they 
wrote the First Amendment. The idea 
was that citizens in a democracy were to 
read more than one paper or pamphlet, 
weigh all opinions and facts as presented, 
and make up their own minds. 

Today, mainstream print and elec- 
tronic media want to be neutral, pre- 
senting both or all sides as if they were 
refereeing a game in which only the 
players—the government and its op- 
ponents—can participate. They have 
increasingly become common carriers, 
transmitters of other people’s ideas and 
thoughts, irrespective of import, rele- 
vance, and at times even accuracy. 


Public figures 
remain one- 
dimensional to 
many journalists. 


When is the last time you saw a major 
newspaper or television network set out 
its own agenda for candidates to take 
up? At a time when it is most needed, 
the media, and particularly newspapers, 
have lost their voices. 

Beginning in the 1960s, papers large 
and small started being bought for large 
sums, first by newspaper chains, which 
in turn became controlled by outside fi- 
nancial interests. A few papers remained 
privately owned, but eventually almost 
all sold stock to the public. With that 
financial change came monopoly own- 
ership, one newspaper per city or town, 
and the notion that the newspaper that 
survived should be neutral, presenting 
all points of view in each controversial 
story. As I said, the fairness doctrine has 
been transferred from radio and tele- 
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vision to the newspaper. How ironic is 
it today, then, that there are dozens of 
competing electronic voices in almost 
every city, most of which now have only 
one newspaper. 

The Graham and Sulzberger families’ 
ownership of The Washington Post and 
The New York Times is, I believe, a major 
reason why these newspapers continue 
to provide quality journalism. But even 
they and their editors are nervous when 
accused of showing favoritism or antipa- 
thy toward one party or another. 

My post-Korean War generation en- 
tered journalism because we wanted to 
change the governmental system. Our 
role models were James Reston of The 
New York Times, whose column I proof- 
read during the five months I was a 
copyboy at the Times; Edward R. Mur- 
row; Richard Rovere, then writing the 
Washington Letter for The New Yorker; 
and even playwright Arthur Miller. They 
were among the journalists and writers 
who led the challenge to Senator Joe 
McCarthy’s red-baiting at a time when 
most mainstream journalists were being 

“objective” and reporting, uncritically, 
his accusations about Communist infil- 
tration of government and his unproven 
allegations about individuals. 

As acopyboy in 1954, fresh out of col- 
lege, I delivered mail to Hanson Bald- 
win, then the Times’s highly respected 
military correspondent. When Baldwin 
wrote a news story or a piece of analysis, 
it was read in the Pentagon and in Con- 
gress. They had to read him because his 
years of coverage and his insights made 
him as expert as top generals and ci- 
vilian defense officials. I didn’t know it 
then, but those days had a major influ- 
ence on my approach to journalism. 

Iama Democrat, and everyone knows 
it. No one is more aware of it than I am 
as I write stories for The Washington 
Post. I worked for Senator J. William 
Fulbright twice in the 1960s, when I 
was lucky to run two eighteen-month 
Foreign Relations Committee investi- 
gations for him. The first grew out of 
magazine articles I had written about 
lobbying in the U.S. by foreign govern- 
ments. The second focused on military 
involvement in foreign policy, and grew 
out of discussions I had with Fulbright 
during my initial time with him. Those 
two sabbaticals were among the most 
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Journalists, probably more than any 
other group outside the financial 
community, are mesmerized by the 
Web. They closely watch it, so they 
believe others are doing the same. 


important and enlightening years of my 
life, and influenced my view of reporting 
on government. They showed me how 
little I knew as a reporter about how 
government really worked. 

Part of the explanation for this lack 
of knowledge is the emergence of the 
idea, among reporters in Washington 
and perhaps elsewhere, that we should 
avoid socializing or developing friend- 
ships with public officials—even those 
who are our peers. As a result of this ar- 
tificial separation, public figures remain 
one-dimensional to many journalists; 
they have no wives, children, or lives 
outside their professional positions. 

Not to me. After fifty years of living 
and working in Washington, I’ve had 
personal friends in Congress, on fed- 
eral court benches, in high government 
positions, even in the White House. We 
should be measured by our work, not by 
what we say or do elsewhere. I certainly 
hope that as witnesses to wars, civil- 
rights riots, peace marches, famines, 
and terrorist events these past decades, 
we all have developed opinions which 
at times we may discuss or even argue 
about—or we just are not human. 

Such experiences make us better ob- 
servers and thus better reporters. With 
more and more PR peddled as news, 
journalists need the experience to sort 
out what really is news, and to deliver 
it in context. 

As we’ve seen, fewer national and lo- 
cal newspapers are in the hands of fewer 
companies that in turn provide news- 
papers that are less appealing and rel- 
evant to people who have limited time 
to read them. And with the arrival of 
first the Internet and now the financial 
downturn, advertisers have panicked. 
The result is far less money to support 
serious journalism. 

Although I have primarily been a re- 
porter the past fifty years, I have also 


been a close observer of the financial 

side of the media business. In my col- 
lege days, I bought stock in The New 

Yorker. I was an initial investor when 

Clay Felker started New York magazine, 
and when The New York Review of Books 

began. In 1970, I spent a couple of years 

unsuccessfully trying to start a national 

newspaper to be produced in Washing- 
ton and printed on local presses in col- 
lege cities across the country. From 1971 
through 1975, I was executive editor of 
The New Republic, and put together a 

group that was to purchase the maga- 
zine after the 1976 presidential election, 
though we were outbid. I returned to 

The Washington Post in 1975 and today 
am a consultant to the company as well 

as a reporter for the newspaper. 

I describe this background to justify 
talking about the finances of the news- 
paper business. In the early 1960s, Phil- 
lip Graham, at the time the president 
of The Washington Post Company, told 
me that the Post had just begun to turn 
a profit, but that he and Eugene Meyer, 
his father-in-law, who had originally 
purchased the paper, considered it a 
business much like a public utility. And 
as such, they thought making a profit 
of 7 percent would be a more than fair 
return on investment. This philosophy 
has guided me ever since. 

Family-owned newspapers were the 
foundation of American journalism in 
the 1960s. Like the Post, most were 
started by businessmen who wanted a 
voice in their communities. Few were 
begun as the way to make a fortune. That 
began to change with the arrival of radio, 
and then television. The electronic me- 
dia involved government licenses, which 
carried with them the requirement for 
delivery of public-affairs programming, 
starting with news. Newspapers became 
the obvious applicants, and many pub- 
lishers suddenly became owners of local 





broadcast stations who stood to make a 
lot of money as network affiliates. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, when news- 
papers made single-digit profits, radio 
and television affiliates could make up 
from 40 to 50 percent. Newspapers large 
and small started being swallowed by 
publicly owned corporations. With that 
trend came monopoly ownership. Gan- 
nett became the biggest. In 1977, as its 
purchasing of family papers moved into 
high gear, Gannett stock was around $8 
a share. By 1990, it was at $75, and in 
2004, it hit $90. At its height, Gannett 
produced earnings of more than 22 per- 
cent on its gross income, and set a stan- 
dard that other newspaper corporations 
tried to emulate. When Knight-Ridder 
showed only a 14 percent profit, its ma- 
jor investors demanded it be sold. 

I believe most corporate owners of 
newspapers made terrible business de- 
cisions over the past decade, thinking 
that the growing profits of the 1980s 
and early 1990s would continue. Chains 
paid excessive prices for family-owned 
papers and went deep into debt. The 
New York Times Company finds it- 
self in trouble after paying $1 billion 
for The Boston Globe, over $2 billion to 
buy back its own stock at the height of 
its price, and another $600 million for 
anew building. 

And now there is the economic down- 
turn. In this environment, the Web has 
become both the threat and, to some, 
the savior. But I look at this differently 
than some in my profession. The Web 
has certainly taken an important chunk 
of classified advertising, but the broader 
threat seen by many is to me another 
sign of our own self-involvement. Jour- 
nalists, probably more than any other 
group outside the financial commu- 
nity, are mesmerized by the Web. They 
closely watch it, so they believe others 
are doing the same. 

Let me clarify that I am talking pri- 
marily about mass media—newspapers, 
television, and radio that traditionally 
have reached more than 80 percent of 
the American public. I am not talking 
about the thousands of Web sites and 
blogs that aggregate other people’s sto- 
ries or present their own editorial ma- 
terial. They talk of thousands of unique 
visitors, but remember that these totals, 
often inferred rather than accurately 


measured, reflect monthly figures. When 

divided: by thirty days in a month, they 

become smaller than individual news- 
paper circulations, which cumulatively 
sit at 110 million daily readers, even with 

recent losses. 

Meanwhile, most consumers of on- 
line news do it from roughly 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. They are at work, and what 
they have time to see primarily are head- 
lines. They don’t pay for what they see 
and probably won’t. And because the 
daily readership numbers are relatively 
small and the audience often geographi- 
cally dispersed, the advertising hardly 
covers the cost of gathering the original 
stories. As Washington Post President 
Stephen P. Hills said recently, the Post 
newspaper is a $600 million business; its 
Web site is a $50 million business. 

Nevertheless, there has been an out- 
burst within the journalism commu- 
nity that the end is near. Serious peo- 


The press should 
play an activist 
role. It’s why a free 
press is important. 


ple have proposed what in time will be 
considered absurd ideas- trn papers 
into nonprofit organizations; charge for 
each downloaded story; turn into Web- 
based publications; make Web aggrega- 
tors, such as Google and Yahoo, pay for 
carrying newspaper stories. 

Nytimes.com had some twenty mil- 
lion unique users for the month of Octo- 
ber, making it the fifth-ranked news site 
on the Internet in terms of total visitors. 
The newspaper is sold to 800,000 read- 
ers a day, rising on Sunday to over 1 mil- 
lion. Without thinking, someone might 
say the Times Web site readership far 
exceeds the newspaper’s. But the defi- 
nition of unique visitor is someone who 
within a month’s time visits the Web site 
more than once. It is not apples to ap- 
ples, but by dividing the twenty million 
a month by thirty you get at best roughly 
667,000 readers a day, which is short of 
the paper’s daily circulation. 


I recognize that journalistically I am 
old-fashioned. I was going to say, an old 
fogey. But thanks to Microsoft Word, I 
have learned that a “fogey” is a reaction- 
ary. And Microsoft tells me its antonym 
is “activist,” which is a title I embrace. 
So I have to stand by Microsoft. 

Like other industries caught up in 
today’s economic downturn, newspa- 
pers, which just a few years ago were 
rapidly expanding, have to reduce ex- 
penses, including staff. We also should 
look for other ways to use the materi- 
als we already collect and produce. The 
Post and other publications have taken 
first steps in joint ventures with network 
television news. I believe we will see a 
time when a major newspaper and a ma- 
jor television network jointly produce a 
daily news show. 

But when it comes to editorial con- 
tent, meaningful news about govern- 
ment, politics, and foreign policy is 
only one of the saleable elements. Good 
newspapers have to go back to delivering 
a daily product that our mass audiences 
want, and which provides to advertis- 
ers a unique means to reach consumers. 
Like supermarkets, newspapers must 
deliver quality in all departments. 

Yet at the same time, owners, editors, 
and reporters should push issues they 
believe government is ignoring. They 
should do it factually and in articles 
short enough to read daily, but spread 
over time. That is how Americans ab- 
sorb information—by repetition. 

They should remember that “news- 
makers” are intent on using the media to 
influence readers, listeners, and viewers 
to take up their ideas. The electronic and 
print media today probably have more 
power over public opinion—and thus 
government—than they had fifty years 
ago. But I fear they turn much of that 
power over to those who create news 
events to get coverage. 

The press should play an activist role. 
That’s the reason a free press is impor- 
tant. Mine is a romantic and unfashion- 
able view of journalism, but that is why 
many of us took up the profession in the 
first place. CJR 


WALTER PINCUS is a reporter for The 
Washington Post, and a consultant to The 
Washington Post Company. This article is 
adapted from a lecture he gave in February in 
Berlin to The American Academy. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Live and Learn 


How the meritocratic assembly line has let us down 


BY ROSS DOUTHAT 


IT WASN’T THE BEST PUBLICIZED OF 
the many literary feuds that Tom Wolfe 
conjured up around the 1998 publica- 
tion of A Man in Full, but his waspish 
attack on Walter Kirn was surely one 
of the more misguided. Kirn had given 
Wolfe’s book an unkind notice, and the 
white-suited eminence responded by 
going after Kirn’s own impending novel, 
Thumbsucker, a coming-of-age story set 
in eighties Minnesota. He hadn’t read 


Lost in the Meritocracy: 
The Undereducation of an 
Overachiever 

By Walter Kirn 

Doubleday 

224 pages, $24.95 


How Lincoln Learned to Read: 
Twelve Great Americans and the 
Educations That Made Them 

By Daniel Wolff 

Bloomsbury 

352 pages, $26 


the thing, but a plot summary was circu- 
lating, and that was all it took. “Thumb- 
sucking,” Wolfe informed one inter- 
viewer, “sums up most of American 
fiction today.” 

This one-liner was the zingerish version of an argument that Wolfe had been 
amplifying for nearly a decade: an attack on the solipsism and gamesmanship of 
the contemporary literary world, joined to a call for a more journalistic fiction, 
in whose service novelists armed with notebooks would sally forth like Balzac 
or Zola to capture the bizarre and teeming bigness of America. As a critique of 
card-carrying fabulists and postmodernists—John Barth, say, or Paul Auster—this 
argument made a certain sense. But as an attack on the author of Thumbsucker, it 
made no sense at all. Indeed, if you were looking for a rising writer who embod- 
ied exactly none of the faults that Wolfe found in contemporary fiction, you could 
have done worse than start with Walter Kirn. 

Indeed, Kirn, who was born in 1962, has spent the last decade depicting America 
(and the American heartland, especially) in all its gonzo, God-bothered, Ritalin- 
addicted glory. There are few writers who move as effortlessly from reportage 
(a profile of Warren Buffett here, a sojourn among evangelical chastity-boosters 
there) to literary criticism to the personal essay; there are fewer still who chan- 
nel the gifts they’ve honed as journalists into novels with as much bite and zip as 
Up in the Air (2001) or Mission to America (2005). 

Now Kirn has turned to memoir. In Lost in the Meritocracy: The Underedu- 
cation of an Overachiever, he takes a disillusioned look back at his climb from a 
childhood in rural Minnesota to Princeton in the early 1980s. As in his novels 
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and his journalism, his mode is narra- 
tive and his style is picaresque. But his 

latest book’s essential intention is argu- 
mentative: this is a true-life Bildungsro- 
man doubling as a brief against the way 

we educate our ruling class. 

Such briefs are common enough, but 
in most cases they’re frankly political: 
conservative critiques of tenured radi- 
cals, or left-wing attacks on the corpo- 
rate university. Kirn’s argument has the 
advantage of being personal, philosoph- 
ical, and essentially nonpartisan. Lost 
in the Meritocracy offers grist for right 
and left alike, but what it really does is 
suggest the ways in which higher edu- 
cation’s radical and corporate sides ac- 
tually interlock—producing kids who 
can spend their academic careers dab- 
bling in deconstructionism without ever 
questioning the broader system in which 
they’ve been embedded. 

I should pause here to disclose two 
potential conflicts of interest. The first 
is that I once edited an essay that Kirn 
wrote for The Atlantic, an experience 
that left me favorably disposed to him 
in general (though he did vanish on a 
camping trip when I needed him to 
approve some copyedits). The second 
conflict, and perhaps the more seri- 
ous one, is that I wrote a book several 
years ago—about attending Harvard 
in the years immediately preceding 
9/11—that overlaps with Kirn’s latest 
effort in small ways and large. Under 
those circumstances, my enthusiasm for 
Kirn’s critique of meritocracy should be 
taken with at least a pinch of salt, since 
in praising his diagnosis, I’m effectively 
praising my own. 

But that doesn’t mean he isn’t right 
about it. 


KIRN’S BOOK BEGINS ON A HIGH SCHOOL 
bus ride to the saTs, as his carefree class- 
mates pass around a bottle of schnapps 
and he tenses for the life-determining 
test to come. Then it flashes back to 
cover his childhood, which was spent 
in a headlong flight from elite America 
(on the part of his father) and a head- 
long rush into its arms (on the part of 
Kirn himself). 

Kirn the elder was a Princeton foot- 
ball recruit who felt alienated in the 
Ivy League and spent his life quest- 
ing after a more rugged individualism 





than his corporate job allowed. Among 

other things, this meant uprooting his 

family to the rural Midwest, convert- 
ing to Mormonism, and making an at- 
tempt at back-to-the-land living. His 

son, by contrast, devoted his childhood 

to “entering spelling bees, vying for fo- 
rensics medals, running my mouth in 

mock United Nations,” and so forth. “I 

lived for prizes, plaques, citations, stars,” 
Kirn writes, “and I gave no thought to 

any goal beyond my next appearance on 

the honor roll. Learning was secondary, 
promotion was primary.” And since that 
last line is more or less the Ivy League’s 

motto nowadays, it was inevitable that 
he would end up at his father’s alma ma- 
ter, transferring, after a year at Macales- 
ter, to a place that he viewed primarily 
as “a sociocultural vip room that hap- 
pened to hold classes in the back.” 

This summary does little justice to the 
entertainment value of Kirn’s childhood 
reminiscences, which include cameos 
from teachers right-wing and pedophilic 
(but not both), romantic interludes with 
a Hermann-Hesse-reading Mormon 
teenybopper, and the introduction of a 
geekish, early-model Apple computer. 
Nor does it do justice to Kirn’s portrait of 
Princeton, which is thick with incident 
and rife with comedy, to say that what 
he learned in college was to be more 
like the person Princeton accepted in 
the first place: someone conditioned for 

“fleeing upward...learning just enough 
at every level to make it, barely, to the 
next one.” 

For the full flavor of Lost in the Meri- 
tocracy, you'll have to read the book itself. 
All I can give you is an account of the ar- 
gument, and a suggestion that things 
may have become somewhat worse in 
the decades since Kirn collected his 
Princeton diploma. It isn’t just that the 
meritocratic fever spread between 1980 
and the turn of the millennium—the col- 
lege admissions industry expanding, the 
number of applicants swelling, the US. 
News rankings looming larger even as 
the magazine itself went into decline. 
It’s that meritocracy itself became more, 
well, rationalized would be one word, 
and regimented would be another, and 
conformist might be a third. 

If you want to see the change ex- 
pressed in statistical terms, the best 
place to turn is the American Fresh- 


man Survey, which asks entering un- 
dergraduates whether they think it 
essential to become “very well off fi- 
nancially” or to develop “a meaningful 
philosophy of life.” (They are allowed 
to opt for both.) In 1967, 86 percent 
wanted meaning, and only 42 percent 
wanted money. By the turn of the mil- 
lennium, those figures were almost 
perfectly reversed. 

Graph the percentages, and the lines 
cross around 1980, the year Kirn trans- 
ferred into the Ivy League. The system, 
in other words, was in transition—still 
divesting itself of the glamour of the six- 
ties, the nonsense and radicalism but also 
the idealism and experimentation, and 
shifting gradually toward the mass pro- 
duction of well-groomed, well-spoken, 
hyper-ambitious strivers. 

The trend was clear enough even 
then. In Kirn’s concluding flourish, he 


Flexibility, irony, self-conscious- 
ness, contrarianism. They’d gotten me 
through Princeton, they hadn’t quite 
kept me out of Oxford, and these, I 
was about to tell my friend, were the 
ways to get ahead now—not by memo- 
rizing old Ralph Waldo. 


“But I kept all this to myself?’ Kirn 
concludes. “I didn’t tell Karl. He was a 
reader, a Buddhist, and an old pal, and 
there were some things he might not 
want to know.” 


IT’S POSSIBLE, OF COURSE, THAT THE 
world that Kirn critiques—hyper-ambi- 
tious, conformist, effectively anti-intel- 
lectual—is just the world as it always 
has been. It’s easy to bemoan a system; 
it’s harder to supply alternatives. Lead- 
ers, innovators, and achievers have to 
come from somewhere, after all. Could 


The system was divesting itself of the 
glamour of the sixties, and shifting 


gradually toward the mass production 
of well-groomed, well-spoken hyper- 
ambitious strivers. 


describes spending a post-collegiate eve- 
ning with a high-school friend named 
Karl, who had stayed home to work 
on his family’s dairy farm and whiled 
away the lonely hours by becoming a 
voracious reader and a committed Bud- 
dhist. Hungry for conversation, Karl had 
been looking forward to chatting with 
the Princeton English major. He thought 
they would have a lot in common, 


But we didn’t, in fact, or much less 
than he assumed, and I didn’t know 
how to tell him this. To begin with, I 
couldn’t quote the transcendentalists 
as accurately and effortlessly as he 
could. I couldn’t quote anyone, 
reliably. ’d honed other skills: for 
flattering those in power without 
appearing to, for rating artistic 
reputations according to academic 
fashions, for matching my intonations 
and vocabulary to the backgrounds of 
my listener.... 


the United States really do without the 
meritocratic assembly line? 

For a long time we did. Here it’s in- 
structive to turn from Kirn’s narrative 
to Daniel Wolff’s How Lincoln Learned 
to Read, a set of essay-length accounts 
of how twelve famous Americans ac- 
quired an education. My first instinct 
is to say that you’ll encounter a very 
different model for how to “advance 
Learning, and perpetuate it to Poster- 
ity” (as Wolff puts it in his introduction, 
quoting a 1642 pamphlet). But the truth 
is that you won’t encounter a model at 
all. Instead, you’ll find a wildly diverse 
group of educational experiences—most 
of them closer to Karl-on-the-farm than 
Walter-at-Princeton, and all of them of- 
fering a remarkable testament to the 
essential unruliness of the American 
experience. 

By age ten, for example, Ben Frank- 
lin’s formal schooling is finished. He 
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If we’ve lost something by giving up the kind 
of decentralized, unsystematic education 
that produced Franklin and Sojourner 
Truth and Henry Ford—well, that may just 


be the price of progress. 


is apprenticed to a printer at twelve, 
begins writing regularly for the paper 
four years later, and decamps for Phila- 
delphia and glory at eighteen. A woman 
named Belle grows up in slavery, works 
for subsistence wages after New York 
State passes an emancipation law, and 
reinvents herself, midway through her 
forties, as Sojourner Truth, abolitionist 
preacher. Abe Lincoln attends school 
for only five winters, but develops a 
voracious intellectualism that makes 
him the closest thing America has had 
to a philosopher-king. Henry Ford’s 
years of schooling leave him with a life- 
long disdain for book-learning, none of 
which hampers his rise from machin- 
ist’s apprentice to automobile tycoon. 

With Ford, a product (albeit an un- 
grateful one) of a centralized school 
system, regimentation begins to creep 
into Wolff’s story, as the pedagogical 
chaos of nineteenth-century America is 
gradually tamed. John Dewey and Hor- 
ace Mann make cameos in the Rachel 
Carson chapter; Elvis, the book’s final 
character, graduates from a Memphis 
high school with enough after-school 
clubs to pad any college-bound stu- 
dent’s résumé. Between Carson and 
the King comes JFK, ascending to Har- 
vard through a series of prep schools 
(Riverdale, Canterbury, Choate) that 
were already serving as incubators of 
a mass upper class. Still, by conclud- 
ing his book just as the sixties entered 
their full swing, Wolff can get away with 
his conclusion that “whatever the par- 
ticular circumstances, an American 
education is going to bear the marks 
of rebellion.” 

The question is whether he could get 
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away with it in a book about how Amer- 
ica’s leaders are educated today. Rebel- 
lions there still are, but the system is 
stronger and bigger and harder to buck. 
Our literary iconoclasts emerge from 
creative-writing seminars and take foun- 
dation money and faculty appointments; 
our activists get their feet wet by pro- 
testing on college campuses, then gradu- 
ate into preexisting forms of agitation; 
our journalists are credentialed rather 
than blue-collar. The nation’s richest 
man, Bill Gates, is a college dropout— 
but he dropped out of Harvard, not his 
local high school. Our president has an 
unlikely and inspiring family story, but 
when all is said and done, he attended 
Columbia and Harvard Law, making him 
the fourth consecutive chief executive 
with an Ivy League degree. 

Symbolic populism endures, of 
course, especially on the campaign trail. 
But it’s growing harder and harder to 
imagine anyone holding high office in 
the United States without a college di- 
ploma, and probably a law or business 
degree as well. Just look at the mock- 
ery that attended Sarah Palin’s motley 
college-hopping academic record, and 
try to imagine what her critics would 
have said about Abe Lincoln. 


I’M BEING DELIBERATELY PROVOCA- 
tive here, because the case of Sarah 
Palin is exactly why so many people 
would rise to defend the meritocratic 
model against Kirn’s critique. Yes, they 
might allow, the current system has its 
weaknesses—careerism and conform- 
ism chief among them, and perhaps a 
touch of philistinism as well. But ours 
is a mass society, so it needs a capable 


mass elite. We can’t just assume that 
exceptional people will rise to the top 
from humble origins, as Lincoln and 
Andrew Jackson did; we need a system 
for recruiting them, even if that system 
drains away some of their exceptional- 
ism in the process. 

What’s more, goes the argument, 
ours is an overwhelmingly complex so- 
ciety, so it needs an elite willing to sub- 
ject itself to years of complicated train- 
ing. We certainly can’t trust Sarah Palin 
with the fate of the global economy, and 
we couldn’t even allow someone with 
Benjamin Franklin’s level of education, 
brilliant and savvy as he no doubt was, 
to make decisions about how to bail out 
the world’s tottering financial system. 
And if we’ve lost something by giving 
up the kind of decentralized, unsystem- 
atic education that produced Frank- 
lin and Sojourner Truth and Henry 
Ford—well, that may just be the price 
of progress. 

This argument has its merits. But it 
would be more compelling if our present 
bout of instability didn’t seem to owe so 
much to the sort of meritocratic vices 
that Kirn’s memoir throws into relief. 
I’m thinking here of the confidence that 
with ambition and brainpower comes 
the ability to master contingency, and 
the chauvinism that favors the fashions 
of the present over the wisdom of the 
past. Above all, I’m thinking of the pe- 
culiar mix of entitlement and cutthroat 
competitiveness that makes everything— 
your SAT score, your college GPa, your 
salary, your bonus—into one more way 
of keeping score. 

What successful meritocrats tend to 
have in common, Kirn suggests, is “a tal- 
ent for some things, a knack for many 
things, and a genius for one thing: run- 
ning up the count.” When you consider 
the way the current American leader- 
ship class has acquitted itself—whether 
on Wall Street or in Washington—you 
don’t have to look very hard to see these 
qualities at work. Maybe Abe Lincoln or 
Ben Franklin wouldn’t have done better. 
But it’s hard to see how they could have 
done much worse. CJR 


ROSS DOUTHAT is the coauthor most recently 
of Grand New Party: How Republicans 

Can Win the Working Class and Save the 
American Dream, and is an op-ed columnist 
for The New York Times. 





BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


The Uncrowned King: 

The Sensational Rise of 
William Randolph Hearst 

By Kenneth Whyte 
Counterpoint 

546 pages, $30 

IT’S A STORY TOLD AND 
retold. Dynamic young Willie 
Hearst came out of the West, 
challenged the newspaper 
titans of Park Row, and 
outdid them all—even the 
master, Joseph Pulitzer. And 
in scrambling his way up, 

he not only got the United 
States into a war but created 
yellow journalism. That’s 
the folkloric version of 
William Randolph Hearst’s 
arrival in New York in the 
mid-1890s. Accordingly, early 
biographers portrayed him 
as a warmonger, crypto- 
fascist, amoral playboy, and 
despoiler of journalistic 
standards. 

There have been reevalu- 
ations in the fifty-eight years 
since his death, most notably 
David Nasaw’s The Chief: 
The Life of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst (2000), which 
anointed him a great media 
pioneer. But the legend per- 
sists. That may be why Ken- 
neth Whyte, editor-in-chief 
and publisher of Maclean’s, 
the Canadian magazine, has 
produced still another hefty 
biography. Fortunately, he 
concentrates on the five 
years starting with Hearst’s 
purchase of the decrepit 
New York Morning Journal in 
1895. Renting office space in 
the Tribune building, Hearst 
got down to business. The 
result was, according to 
Whyte, more than fun and 
games. Certainly there was 
tireless promotion. But the 
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author also admires the Jour- 
nal’s all-out coverage of the 
crucial 1896 Bryan-McKinley 
campaign. Hearst’s paper 
was far from impartial: like 
Pulitzer’s World, it was 
pro-Bryan. Yet it covered 
both sides substantially and 
fully. Hearst’s touch wavered 
during the Cuban crisis and 
the subsequent Spanish- 
American War. Too often, he 
relied on empty sensation— 
engineering, for example, 
the escape of the beautiful 
Evangelina Cisneros from a 
Cuban jail. Even worse was 
his wacky proposal to block 
the Suez Canal to stymie the 
Spanish fleet. But, argues 
Whyte, Hearst’s correspon- 
dents (including, briefly, 
himself) offered the best 
coverage of the conflict. Did 
he actually prod the United 
States into the war? In fact, 
Hearst ran a little behind a 
prowar tide set in motion by 
politicians. Once war came, 
he was as nationalist as the 
rest—and like his rivals, a bit 
let down when it was over. 
In the meantime, he had re- 
placed Pulitzer as the alpha 
male of New York journal- 
ism. The Uncrowned King 
leaves the story there, merely 
hinting at what lay ahead: 
unsuccessful ventures in 
politics, the creation of a vast 
entertainment conglomer- 


ate, a sharp turn to the right, 
and the ultimate, indelible 
caricature in the film Citizen 
Kane. But this was all to 
come. In the waning years 
of the nineteenth century, 
Willie was first and foremost 
a journalist. 


Looking Back at the 
Arkansas Gazette: 
An Oral History 
Edited by Roy Reed 
The University of 
Arkansas Press 

295 pages, $34.95 


THE ARKANSAS GAZETTE OF 
Little Rock was a newspaper 
of a now almost vanished 
breed. It was the kind of 
place where staffers wanted 
to spend the rest of their 
careers, doing pretty much 
what they had always done: 
covering their city and their 
state and the University of 
Arkansas Razorbacks. The 
value of such a paper came 
to the fore in 1957, when its 
seventy-five-year-old editor- 
in-chief, John Netherland 
Heiskell, took a law-and- 
order editorial position, in 
effect endorsing integration 
of the Little Rock schools. 
(Heiskell was joined by the 
paper’s new executive editor, 
Harry Ashmore, and by its 
publisher, Hugh B. Patterson, 
his son-in-law.) The Gazette 
suffered severe losses in 
circulation and advertising, 


but recouped. Recouped, 
that is, until modern times, 
when the old newspaper fell 
behind its local competi- 
tion, the Arkansas Democrat, 
and was sold to the Gannett 
Corporation. The faltering 
enterprise died in 1991, when 
Gannett turned it over to the 
Democrat, thus ending 171 
years of continuous publica- 
tion. Under the direction of 
Roy Reed, who worked for 
the paper and later for The 
New York Times, a Gazette 
oral-history project at the 
University of Arkansas 

has compiled more than a 
hundred interviews—with 
insiders, outsiders, friends, 
opponents. These are now 
distilled into a single volume. 
Looking Back offers a fine- 
textured recounting of the 
Gazette and its journalists, 
of a kind beyond the reach 
of conventional histories. 
(One staff memo, which may 
have marked a losing battle 
with propriety, warned, “No 
fucking on the roof.”) This 
group portrait contains more 
bitterness than nostalgia, 
especially at the way Gannett 
erased the local character of 
the old Gazette. Former staff- 
ers may have smiled grimly 
this year when they read that 
the newspaper that had put 
them out of business, the 
Democrat-Gazette, now has 
its own troubles—and is, like 
everybody else, scheduling 
layoffs. cur 


JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 
editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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Last day of early-bird 
registration is May 22. 


Hotel reservations are being accepted 
at the Marriott Waterfront Baltimore, 
which is the conference hotel. Book 
your room today to take advantage of 
the discounted conference rate and 
stay where all the action is taking place. 
Reservations will be accepted until May 
15 or until the room block is full. 


Register today for this great event- early 
bird registration is $175 for professionals, 
$100 for students. Your registration includes 
the IRE Awards Luncheon that highlights this 
year’s IRE Award winners. 


A stellar group of investigative journalists 
will give you the tools you need to dig 

into the biggest stories of 
the day at IRE’s annual 

Cc 


© 
@~d CONFERENCE 


BALTIMORE 
June 11-14 


Bob Woodward and Seymour Hersh join a stellar lineup of speakers at 
the 2009 IRE Conference. You'll get tips, advice and inspiration from the 
best in the business, including Donald Barlett and James Steele of Vanity 
Fair, Jill Abramson and Dean Baquet of The New York Times, Brian Ross 
of ABC News, Armen Keteyian of CBS News and David Simon, creator 
of “The Wire” and a veteran Baltimore journalist. Jon Klein, president of 
CNN-U.S., will deliver the keynote address. 


This year's conference will offer panels highlighting the economic crisis and 
how it is impacting your community, an expanded lineup of Web-focused 
panels and hands-on training in computer-assisted reporting skilis. 


Other highlights include: 


¢ Dozens of panels on cutting-edge topics to sharpen your skills 
and make you more valuable in your newsroom. 

* One-on-one mentoring with experienced reporters, editors 
and producers who can provide guidance on story ideas and 
investigative strategies. 

¢ Opportunities to network and share ideas with the best in the 
business. 


To see the latest soeakers and conference schedule, visit the conference 
web site, www.ire.org/training/conference/baltimore09. 
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The News Deficit 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND DANIELLE HAAS 


A YANK, A BRIT, A DANE, AND A FINN 
walk into a bar.... You’ve heard this one? 

Well, not the way it is told in the 
March European Journal of Communi- 
cation, in which James Curran (Britain), 
Shanto Iyengar (United States), Anker 
Brink Lund (Denmark), and Inka Sa- 
lovaara-Moring (Finland) compare the 
mass media of their respective nations. 
(Full disclosure: Michael Schudson is 
personally acquainted with Curran, 
Iyengar, and Lund.) 

Unsurprisingly, the joke is chiefly on 
the Yank. The scholars conducted a survey that found Americans know less about 
international politics than the Europeans. Only 37 percent of Americans could 
identify the Kyoto Accords as a treaty on climate change compared to 60 percent 
in Britain and more than 80 percent in Denmark and Finland. Even when it came 
to identifying the Taliban, Americans came in last—58 percent of Americans an- 
swered correctly, compared to 68 percent in Denmark, 75 percent in the UK, and 
76 percent in Finland. 

Why do Americans fare so poorly in these comparisons? The authors think that 
U.S. television has a lot to answer for, and, judging from the study, one could find 
that answer in government funding and the public-service culture that attends 
it. According to the study’s month-long analysis of news content (in 2007), more 
than 80 percent of the mostly state-funded news programming on Finland’s lead- 
ing channels is hard news, nearly 30 percent is foreign, and less than 5 percent is 
entertainment-focused. America’s ABC and NBC offer a frothier mix, with 63 per- 
cent hard news, 20 percent international, and 14 percent pop-culture. Britain’s 
BBC1 and ITV (the public-service channel of Britain’s commercial broadcasters), 
meanwhile, fall somewhere in between. 

Not only is European TV news more serious, it is more popular. News on the 
U.S. public broadcasting system that Lyndon B. Johnson signed into law in 1967 
to “enrich man’s spirit” attracts just 2 percent of television viewers, compared 
with the public channels in England, Finland, and Denmark, which draw 43, 44, 
and 64 percent, respectively. European TV news is more visible than U.S. network 
news; news on leading channels can be found several times an evening during 


In this column, the authors 
cull current scholarly writing 
about journalism for fresh 
ideas. Suggestions for possible 
mention are welcome at 
theresearchreport@cjr.org 
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prime time, a timeslot not cordoned off 
for entertainment only. This helps Eu- 
ropean television “minimize the knowl- 
edge gap between the advantaged and 
the disadvantaged.” According to the 
study, that knowledge gap, between the 
educationally and financially well off 
and their less advantaged neighbors, 
is much smaller in Europe than in the 
United States. Government support of 
television is one reason why. 

Today, government funding for 
journalism is in the air, even in the U.S. 
Geneva Overholser, once editor of the 
Des Moines Register and now director 
of the usc School of Journalism, and 
Geoffrey Cowan, former dean of usc’s 
Annenberg School for Communication, 
wrote in a January 19 Los Angeles Times 
op-ed, “Today, we need to think anew 
about how government can ensure that 
citizens get the information they need 
and want.” And former Orlando Senti- 
nel writer Mark Pinsky has urged for 
the revival of a Federal Writers’ Project 
for journalists. Supporters of federal 
intervention note that the government 
has subsidized newspapers since 1792 
through preferential postal rates. 

To be fair, American college graduates 
did a touch better in the study than well- 
educated Danish and British citizens in 
their knowledge of hard news (though 
still lagging behind the Finns)—maybe 
because, as the study discovers, U.S. 
newspapers do a bit better than Euro- 
pean papers in emphasizing hard news. 

As for less affluent, less educated 
Americans, the scholars do not think 
the scant devotion to hard news on U.S. 
television alone accounts for their poor 
showing in public-affairs knowledge. 
The complexities of culture, educational 
opportunities, and relationships to tra- 
ditional authority (MsM included) won’t 
likely be circumvented by the force-feed- 
ing of hard news through television. Still, 
this study in comparisons throws into 
stark relief the state of news literacy in 
the U.S., one useful gauge of the health 
of democracy. Its findings are important 
and troubling—and no joke. cur 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches at Columbia’s 
Graduate School of Journalism and in the 
Department of Communication, University 
of California, San Diego. DANIELLE HAAS 
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A new history of the Iraq war and the way 

it was reported—including contributions from 
over forty international reporters, photographers, 
translators, editors and stringers. Rich with 
anecdote and iliustrated with color photographs— 
including many never before published in U.S. 
newspapers—REPORTING IRAQ is a major event. 
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BORZOU DARAGAHI, LOS ANGELES TIMES 


a MELVILLE HOUSE PUBLISHING 


AN ORAL HISTORY OF THE WAR BY THE JOURNALISTS WHO COVERED ITF 


ia DARLEY, MILITARY REVIEW 
THOMAS DWORZAK, MAGNUM PHOTO 
RICHARD ENGEL, NBC NEWS 
ALI FADHIL, TRANSLATOR 
FARNAZ FASSIHI, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
DEXTER FILKINS, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
ANNE GARRELS, NPR 
MARCELA GAVIRIA, FRONTLINE 
NOL yy Ue ai ee ea 
CAROLINE HAWLEY, BBC 
JAMES HIDER, THE TIMES (LONDON) 
PAUL HOLMES, REUTERS 
CHRIS HONDROS, GETTY IMAGES 
LARRY KAPLOW, COX NEWSPAPERS 
TOM LASSETER, KNIGHT RIDDER 


WWW.MHPBOOKS.COM 


PETER MAASS, THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 
GEORGES MALBRUNOT, LE FIGARO 

DAN MURPHY, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
te) =) 45am) e438): lems) / 4 

ara) ee eet a 

SCOTT PETERSON, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
MITCH PROTHERO, UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
NIR ROSEN, FREELANCE WRITER 

ALISSA RUBIN, LOS ANGELES TIMES 

ANTHONY SHADID, THE WASHINGTON eka e 

LIZ SLY, CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

MARTIN SMITH, FRONTLINE 

VIVIENNE WALT, FREELANCE WRITER 

NANCY YOUSSEF, KNIGHT RIDDER 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 





CALL FOR ENTRIES 


RECOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 
IN INVESTIGATIVE BUSINESS 
JOURNALISM 


Presented by the 
Donald W. Reynolds National 
Center for Business Journalism 


SUBMISSION DEADLINE AUGUST 3, 2009 


GOLD AWARD _ $5,000 
SILVER AWARD $2,000 


Named for the widely acclaimed investigative 
business journalist team of Don Barlett and 
Jim Steele, these awards, funded by the 
Reynolds Center, celebrate the best in print 
and online investigative business journalism. 





Jim Steele: “We'd like to see journalists who 

kéep the bigger picture in mind. Someone who brings an 
understanding of complex issues that have not been 
properly explained. Don and 

BEEN EM LCE eCCo cl UT om cee 

something they don’t know about.” 





Andrew Leckey, President 
andrew.leckey@businessjournalism.org * 602-496-9186 
Entries must have appeared between July 1, 2008 ie 


and June 30, 2009. Each print publication or online Walter Cronkite School of Journalism and Mass Communication 
organization ts limited to two entries. Arizona State University 
PU CRO eM CT ISM TTI eae Tt Funded by a grant from the Las Vegas, Nevada-based 


www. businessjournalism.org/barlettsteeleawards/ TREO R aA mae ere 


el WW22 


1.1 Ws 
Wess 
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